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HOLMES’ NEW READERS 


Colored Illustrations 
THE TEACHING OF 
COLOR, FORM, NUMBER AND SIZE, 
LANGUAGE AND NATURE STUDY 


. is carefully correlated with 
the word-study and reading 


Just Published 
HOADLEY’S BRIEF COURSE IN GENERAL 


PHYSICS. Experimental and Applied. $1.20 


By Gro. A. Hoaptey, A.M., C. E., Professor 
of Physics in Swarthmore College. . 


Meets the requirements of all the leading colleges. A text- 
book which can be completed with a reasonable amount of work 
within an academic year. Presents the different phases of the sub- 
ject in a logical manner, and introduces such experiments as can 
be made with comparatively simple forms of apparatus. 


MACY AND NORRIS’S GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. $1.10 


By M. L. Macy, L. B., assisted by H. W. Norris, 
A. M., Professor of Biology in lowa College. 


A radical departure from the old methods of teaching physi- 
ology, in that it is based on the nervous system — the centre and 
mainspring of human life. Teaches the relation and interdepend- 
ence of the parts and functions of the human organism. It gives 
unity of impression, and shows actual connection with every vital 
process of the nervous system. A few simple and inexpensive ex- 
periments are added to supplement and illustrate the text. 


Interesting facts about Plant Life and Animal Life are woven into | 
charming stories, well graded, and so judiciously interspersed with other 
reading matter as not to be monotonous. 

The same thing is done with the simpler facts of Physics, such as 
the forces of water, etc., etc. 

The lessons are bright and attractive to children, and at the same 
time give them those elementary facts which the Committee of Fifteen 
recommend being correlated with reading. 


For the introduction of pupils to good literature, . 
these books are unsurpassed, They contain an unu- 
sual number of selections from standard authors. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY a 


Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY 


NEw YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
352 Washington Street 43-47 East Tenth Street 
‘BOSTON NEW YORK if 
J FOR C 
Early Childhood THE BEST PUBLISHED. | 
Simples Notions de Francais. Numerousillus. $ .75 | Conjugaison des Verbes Francais, avec Exercices. ’ 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 225, & illustrations, $ 1.50. Livre des Enfants. Wlustrated, Cloth...... .50 12mo, limp cloth, 84 


The London Literary World says: ‘‘ The author had much personal contact with «hild life and Le Second Livre des Enfants. Cloth, .75 
child nature in Bradford, and all her remarks give evidence of pefsonal knowledge. Above all, she La Langue Frangaise. 12mo, cloth, 292 pages.. 1.25 rt me i. A ng 
The London Spectator says: “This book is evidently the outcome of much thought, careful | 4¢ “rancats Pratique. 
observation, and genuine interest in the subject of childhood, which has made both thought and ob. Lectures Faciles Pour L' Etude du Prangais.... 1.00 
servation fruitful of good. Such a book is a real boon, and cannot fail to do good.”’ Copies s t for examination. Complete catalogue of 
The Congregationalist says: ‘‘ Wholesome and practical. The opening years of life and their all French and other foreign books on application. 


needs are considered thoughtfully, and parents and teachers will find here much wise suggestion.” 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


> 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE.......... (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK. | 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, : copy of 
Department of Practice, OSHKOSH, WIS., April 18, 1900. DUNTON & KELLY’S 
Messrs. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. : INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH, 
Gentlemen: I have examined the First Book of your ‘* Inductive Course in pera poco = First Book, 

thank you for it. It is the best language book I have yet seen. It recognizes that the foundation of all sound work : é agin : 
in language is the cultivation of the sentence “ sense”; and this book works out that result in practice more suc- : will be sent for PUREE ETIOR f or 20 cents. 
cessfully than any other I know. Very truly yours, ROSE C. SWART. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. . . . +. +. + ‘Boston, New Vork, Chicago. 


WHAT THE DRAWING TEACHER SAID. 


RENE WEIR, Director of Art, Brookline, Mass., it 'S SOLID CRAYONS are made in twelve 
| says: “Drawing with color or pencil clay is no colors and are especially adapted for the different 


longer an amusement for idle hours; it is a science kinds of color work now being taught in the public 
whose flowering is informs. of utility and beauty, | schools! These crayons are strong and true to na- 
and whose home is in the counting-house, the public ture, and appeal at once to every teacher of drawing 
park, and the school quite as truly as in the museum of of any, form of'art Where color is used. 

or picture gallery.” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, Jersey City, N. J. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION... 


Vol. LII.—No. 9. 


CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. NY. CO. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay libc ral cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT., 
JourRNAL oF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


MASS 


KorF-KNor ©. graintRee 


1065, OF FICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 


GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


1066, REGISTRY. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent un Application. 


GILLUT TS 
ARROWHEAD PEN 


1067, ARROWHEAD. 


- 91 John Street, New York. 


AND SUPPLIES FOR 


Zoological Specimens 


Nature Study. 


Insects and Invertebrate animals from the woods, fields, 
and seashore, from Maine to Texas: Furnished alive, dried 
or in formalin, or otherwise as required. 


Write for what you want. 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 
South Framingham, Mass. 


. 
. Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C, J. MAYNARD. 


Ask for Catalog. 


A Good Thing! 


BostonWinder 


A New Binder 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JouRNAL OF EpucaTION in book form. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, 
with ‘* JoURNAL OF EpucATION ” printed on the front 
cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
JournaL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JouRNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subs.ription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education 


Our New Binder 


Given 


Teachers Wanted, tor 
rium filled. 


Bidg., Chicago Ill. 4,000 positions 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains 
...._BETWEEN.... 


Boston aud Chicago and St. Louis, 


and all Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 


The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 


For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 
A. 8. CRANE Gen’l 
t. 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shal! be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND PuBLisHinG Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL * BEE.” 


BY EUNICE. 


The exercise is conducted on the prin- 
ciple of a “spelling bee.” The teacher 
appoints two captains, each captain se- 
lects the members of his side, by alter- 
nate choice, until all who wish to take 
part are chosen. 

The exercise is conducted on the keep- 
ing tally method. If one side fails to an- 
swer a question, and the other side can 
answer, it counts one for that side. The 
contest is determined by the tally. 

The teacher can explain why the states 
received their nicknames, or during the 
contest give it as a question. 

1. What state is sometimes called the 
“Cotton Plantation” state? 

Answer: Alabama. 

2. What territory is called “Uncle 
Sam’s Ice Box’? 

Answer: Alaska. 

3. What territory is called the “Land 
of the Midnight Sun’? 

Answer: Alaska. 

4. What portion of the United States 
is known as the “Sunset Land’’? 

Answer: Arizona. 

5. What territory is called ““The Land 
of Sundown Seas’’? 

Answer: Alaska. 

6. What state is known as the “Bear 
State’? 

Answer: Arkansas. 

7. Why? 

Answer: From the number of bears 
that once infested her forests. 

8. What are the people of Arkansas 
sometimes called? 

Answer: Toothpicks. 

9. Why? 

Answer: On account of the .uge Bowie 
knives carried by her first settlers. 

10. What portion of the United States 
is often called “The Apache State’’? 

Answer: Arizona 

11. What territory is called “Seward 
Folly’? 

Answer: Alaska. 

12. What state is often called “The 
Land of Gold”? 

Answer: California. 

13, What states are call “Silver 
States’? 


Answer: Colorado and Nevada. 

14. What state is known as the “Cen- 
tennial State’’? 

Answer: Colorado. 

15. Why? 

Answer: Because it was admitted dur- 
ing the Centennial year. 

16. What state is known as “Eldo- 
rado”’? 

Answer: California. 

17. What are the people of California 
often called? 

Answer: Gold hunters. 

18. What state is known as the “Buf- 
falo Plains State”? 

Answer: Colorado. 

19. What are the people of Colorado 
often called? 

Answer: Pike’s Peakers. 

20. What state is known as the “Blue 
Hen State’’? 

Answer: Delaware. 

21. What state is known as the “Dia- 
mond State’? 

Answer: Delaware. 

22. What are the people of Delaware 
frequently called? 
* Answer: “The Blue Hen’s Chickens.” 

23. What state is known as the “Nut- 
meg State’? 

Answer: Connecticut. 

24. As the “Freestone State”? 

Answer: Connecticut. 

25. What state is often called the 
“Peninsula State’? 

Answer: Florida. 

26. What is Georgia sometimes called? 

Answer: “The Empire State of the 
South.” 

27. What are the people of Georgia 
frequently called? 

Answer: “Crackers.” 

28. What are the people of Florida 
often called? 

Answer: “Fly-up-the-Cregks.” 

29. What are the people of Illinois fre- 
quently called? 

Answer: “Suckers.” 

30. What state is called the “Prairie 
State”? 

Answer: Illinois. 

31. What state is known as “The 
Everglades’? 

Answer: Florida. 

32. As the “Sucker State’? 

Answer: Illinois. 

33. As the “Gulf State’’? 

Answer: Florida. 

34. What states are known as the 
“Garden of the West’? 


Answer: Kansas and Illinois. 

35. Give the nickname of Indiana. 

Answer: “The Hoosier State.” 

36. What are the people of Indiana 
often called? 

Answer: “Hoosiers” or ‘‘Hushers.” 

37. Give the nickname of Iowa. 

Answer: “The Hawkeye State.” 

38. Give the nickname of tue people of 
Iowa. 

Answer: “Hawkeyes.” 

39. What state is called the “Jay- 
Hawker State”? 

Answer: Kansas. 

40. What state is known as the “Sun- 
flower State’? 

Answer: Kansas. 

41. Give the pet name of the people of 
Kansas. : 

Answer: “Jayhawkers.” 

42. What state is known as the “Blue 
Grass State’? 

Answer: Kentucky. 

43. As the “Corncracker State’? 

-Answer: Kentucky. 

—American Journal of Education. 


HON. WILLIAM H. COOK. 


The death of Hon. William H. Cook of 
Milford, Mass., comes so near the editor, 
personally and professionally, from the 
editorial standpoint, that a word of trib- 
ute is given space. For fifteen years Mr. 
Cook and Mr. Winship have been fellow 
members of three editorial associations, 
and in all those years fellow officers in 
some of them. A rare man, a great 
worker, a born leader, a loyal friend, it 
is hard to have him go from the associa- 
tions in which he was both happy and 
useful. 

William Henry Cook was born in Ben- 
nington, Vt., January 7, 1843. Early in 
life he chose his profession, when, at the 
age of nine years, he learned to set type 
in the office of the Vermont State Banner, 
of which his father and uncle were the 
proprietors. At the age of sixteen years 
he was admitted to the firm, and became 
the editor of the paper. He was then the 
youngest editor in Vermont. Politics also 
early claimed his attention, and before he 
was of age he had been a delegate to Re- 
publican conventions, When twenty- 
three years old he was made chairman of 


the Republican committee of his county. 
In the spring of 1872, with his father and 
George G. Cook, the present postmaster 
of Milford, he came to Milford and bought 
out the Milford Weekly Journal and the 
job printing plant connected therewith. 
He edited this paper and its offspring, the 
Milford Daily Journal, up to the time of 
his recent illness. 

In 1876 and 1877 he was elected to the 
Massachusetts house of representatives, 
and in 1895 was elected to the senate, in 
which body he served three terms. Dur- 
ing his career in the legislature he was a 
bitter enemy of the lobby. He was the 
father of the libel bill now on the stat- 
utes, and was largely responsible for its 
passage, after a bitter fight for two years. 
The newspapers of the commonwealth 
united in paying deserved tribute to him 
for this accomplishment. He was chair- 
man of the committee on prisons, and 
Warden B. F. Bridges has stated that he 
did more for prison reform in his official 
position than any other man in twenty- 
five years. 

He was one of the founders and first 
president of the Suburban Press Associa- 
tion of New England. He was also a 
founder and president of the Republican 
Editorial Association of Massachusefts, 
which office he held from the organization 
of the association until his death. He 
was president of the Massachusetts Press 
Association two years. 


BAD SPELLING A DISEASE. 

Dr. Crombart claims that bad spelling is 
caused by a disease. In certain condi- 
tions of brain and nerves the patient al- 
most invariably writes “ot’ instead of 
‘to.” In another slightly varying form, 
instead of “the’’ the first letter is omitted, 
and so in many other shorter words. This 
malady usually affects the brain only in 
connection with words of one syllable, but 
cases have occurred where longer words 
have been so distorted that it was difficult 
to get their sense. It is a question 
whether one would be comforted by being 
told that bad spelling was caused by men- 
tal disease, or whether he would prefer to 
have this lack of accuracy set down to 
ignorance or carelessness, as most likely. 
—Popular Science News, 
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A VISIT TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


BY JOUN C. THORNE, 


“Jmagine a temple marked with the hand of antiquity, 
solemn as religious awe, adorned with all the magnifi- 
cence of barbarous profusion, dim windows, fretted pil- 
jus, long colonnades, and dark ceilings.”—Goldsmith. 


Ii was not very long ago that I had the great 
pleasure of visiting this ancient and world-renowned 
abbey. On several successive days as we would step 
out from our temporary home (Westminster, Palace 
hotel), which was situated directly in front and al- 
most within the moving shadows of the two mighty 
towers that adorn the great western entrance, we 
would wander in and through the aisles of this 
famous cathedral. 

The site of Westminster is an island in the 
Thames, formerly called “Thorney,” and was of 
carlier importance than London. Here Edward the 
(‘onfessor lived and laid the foundations of the abbey 


Westminster Abbey—Front View. 


about the year 1065. On this spot, according to 
some writers, an ancient pagan temple had stood. 
The edifice has been addet to and beautified by many 
monarchs, especially by Henry III., Richard IIL, 
and Henry the VII. The form is that of a Latin 
cross, 511 feet long and 203 feet wide across the 
transepts, while the roof attains an elevation of over 
100 feet. The facade is toward the west and the 
altar and choir at the east end, in the direction of 
Christ’s birthplace, an arrangement of entrance and 
altar in cathedrals which I believe is always main- 
tained. It was called Westminster to distinguish it 
from St. Paul’s, originally named East-minster. 

It is the shrine of travelers from every land. 
Streams of visitors have flowed through it, in ever in- 
creasing volume, since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
Ilere the Anglo-Saxons of America find the founders 
of their race. What beauties of architecture meet 
our view! It is the chief burial-place of the 
nation’s great men. It is the Pantheon of England’s 
glory. 

A feeling of mystery and awe comes upon one as 
he enters the dim cathedral light and gradually com- 
prehends the vastness and the grandeur of this noble 
abbey. One notes, almost the first, the monument 
to the poet Congreve and reads the inscription 
thereon, written by himself, as one of the best of de- 
scriptions of the impressions of this magnificent 
cathedral, so hoary with age and so filled with buried 
greatness, 

It is as follows:—- 

“All is hushed and still as death. ’Tis dreadful! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity! It strikes an awe 

And terror on my aching sight; the tombs 

And monumental caves of death look cold, 

And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart.” 

Here are many of the pillars of state, now lying 


prostrate, that once supported the dignity and power 
of England. Here lie entombed, on every side, her 
warriors and statesmen, her kings and=prinees, her 
inventors and philosophers, her poets and her 
divines. For eight hundred years the abbey has 


and solemnity. One may also, in looking further 
and contemplating this monumental display of 
wealth and parade of worldly greatness, be led to 
exclaim, “vanity of vanities,” and to agree with Mot- 
ley when he says,—‘Monuments! What are they? 


Westminster Abbey—North Front. 


been gathering within her arms, as their last resting- 
place, the mortal remains of “famous Englishmen 
from every rank and creed and every form of mind 
and service.” 

It has been the home of schools, a monastery, a 
sanctuary, the seat of coronations, and the sepulchre 
of kings. It has been so intimately connected with 
Britain’s growth for these centuries that its wealth 


View from the North.- 


of historic associations is probably unequaled by that 
of any church on earth. Dean Stanley says: “It 
stands alone amongst the buildings of the world. 
There are, it may be, some which surpass it in beauty 
or grandeur; there are others, certainly, which sur- 
pass it in depth and sublimity of association; but 
there is none which has been entwined by so many 
continuous threads with the history of a whole 
nation.” 

As we tread the broad and lofty aisles of this beau- 
tiful and magnificent Gothic pile, crowded with the 
sculptured forms of the nation’s heroes; or stand in 
the shadow of some grand monument, towering high 


Poet’s Corner. 


amid the cathedral’s clustered columns, raised to the 
memory and inscribed with the noble deeds of the 
great man whose handful of bones lie beneath, one 
cannot but be impressed with a feeling of grandeur 


The very pyramids have forgotten their builders or 
to whom they were dedicated. Deeds, not stones, 
are true monuments of the great.” 

Royalty, too, is here in all the possible pomp and 
splendor of its gorgeous sepulchres. Kings and 
queens from the First Edward to George the Third. 


“Think how many royal bones 

Sleep within these heaps of stones! 

Here they lie—had realms and lands, 

Who now want strength to lift their hands, 
Where from their pulpit, sealed with dust, 
They preach, ‘In greatness is no trust.’ ”’ 


There are graves, however, by the side of which 


we stand with reverence, as we think of their great 
work for humanity. 
of the naye, upon which you almost step in passing, 
covered with a flat slab of marble, which is also a 
part of the pavement, inscribed, “David Living- 
stone, April 18, 1874.” On it still lies the large 
wreath of white flowers, gathered where he died in 


Altar and Choir. 


Africa and placed there by Henry M. Stanley on his 
wedding day. Here reposes the body of the great 
missionary and explorer, the Reverend Dr. Living- 
stone, while his heart, as it was in his life, is in the 
wilds of Africa, at the foot of an immense tree which 
dominates the landscape, where it was buried by his 
faithful followers.. Consider it all and how much it 
tells of heroic living and dying that a dark continent 
might be opened to the light of a Christian eciviliza- 
tion. 

Three thousand of the principal actors in almost 
every scene of English history, from every depart- 
ment of life and kind of duty, are around us; hours 
of research and study are suggested by the reading 
of a name or an epitaph. 

“Along the walls where speaking marbles show 
What worthier form the hallowed mould below; 
Proud names, who once the reins of empire held; 
In arms who triumph’d; or in arts excelled; 
Chiefs grac’d with scars, and prodigal of blood; 


One there is, near the centre 
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Stern patriots, who for sacred freedom stood; 
Just men, by whom impartial laws were given; . 
And saints, who taught, and led, the way to heaven. 


Ilere is the often noted “Poet’s Corner,” in the 
southern transept; the monuments are not as splen- 
did as those erected in other sections, but here we 
love to linger, for we recognize the names of old 
friends,—Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, Addison, Mil- 
ton. with scores of others. Shakespeare’s monu- 
ment is here—“beneath the cloud-capt towers, the 
vorgeous palaces, and the solemn temples” of West- 
minster—while his dust lies in the chancel of the 
little church at Stratford-on-Avon. By the side of 
Milton is Gray’s marble remembrance, while his body 
is in the “country churchyard” at Stoke Pogis, made 
immortal by his beautiful elegy. 

Near at hand the name of Isaac Watts greets us; 
although dead these one hundred and fifty years, his 
“Psalms and Hymns” are preaching sermons yet 

Ilere lies the brilliant Lord Macaulay, here is the 
bust of Thackeray, and the grave of Dickens; 
Ilandel, alvo, the great musician, composer of “Mes- 
siah” and “Israel in Egypt,” above whose grave is 


Roof of Henry Vil. Chapel. 


this inscription—‘“I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” 

So music and poetry, the twin arts, lie side by 
side in the old abbey. aie : 

The dust of Sir Isaac Newton occupies, as it 
should, a prominent place in the very front of the 
choir, for his was one of the greatest minds of any 
age, or people—a discoverer of the immutable laws of 
God. 

In the north transept is the final home of all that 
is earthly of many of England’s statesmen. It is 
here the powerful William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, is 
buried, of whom Macaulay said,—‘“no man has left 
a more splendid name.” The younger Pitt is laid in 
the same vault, while his statute stands over the 
western door of the abbey in the commanding atti- 
tude of a mighty orator. How like reading the 
pages of history are the names upon the graves, Fox, 
Grattan, Wilberforce, Canning, Warren Hastings, 
Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Palmerston. 

Westminster assembly met in the choir of this 
edifice July 1, 1643, consisting of 121 divines and 
thirty laymen. The houses of parliament assisted in 
the opening of this great assembly. The meetings 
were held in the chapel of Henry VII. and in the 
Jerusalem chamber. For five and one-half years, 
for 1,163 sessions, they continued their laborious 
work, and from it came the Directory, the Longer 
and Shorter Catechism, and the Confession of Faith. 

A great many chapels are connected with this 
great cathedral, the most important that of Henry 
VII. “On entering this, the most gorgeous of sepul- 
chres,” says Irving, “the eye is astonished by the 
pomp of architecture, and the elaborate beauty of 
seulptured detail. The very walls are wrought into 
universal ornament, incrusted with tracery and 
scooped into niches, crowded with the statues of 
saints and martyrs. 

“Stone seems, by the cunning labor of the chisel, 
to have been robbed of its weight and density, sus- 
pended aloft, as if by magic, and the fretted roof 
achieved with the wonderful minuteness and airy se- 
curity of a cobweb.” A more ancient writer says, 
—“This chapel looks so far exceeding human excel- 
lence that a man would think it was knit together by 

the fingers of angels, pursuant to the directions of 
omnipotence.” In the centre of this grand mauso- 
leum stands the tomb of its founder and of his 
queen, Elizabeth of York. By their marriage the 
houses of York and Lancaster were united, the 


“Wars of the Roses” ended, and Henry became first 
Tudor king. 

bv their side, in the vault beneath this beautiful 
tomb, was discovered quite recently, and very unex- 


cng 


Fox Monument. 


peetedly, too, the body of James I., who united in 
himself the thrones of England and Scotland, and 
was the first of the line of Stuart kings. Separated 
from his family, he had in some mysterious way 
joined in death the lines of Tudor and Stuart kings, 
and affirmed the reconciliation of their kingdoms. 
We regret to bid adieu to this beautiful and in- 
teresting place, for art brings at our bidding the 


Tomb of Henry Vil, Queen Elizabeth of York, and James I. 


charms of seulpture and architecture; and history, 
the records and memories of great men and noble 
deeds. We pass out beneath the portals of the 
abbey, and as we turn for a farewell look the after- 
noon sun is playing in gleams of radiant light upon 
tower and pinnacle of the glorious old cathedral, re- 
fleeting back into our hearts a glow of warmth, and 
life, and hope; telling us that the world is not all 
dead and buried, but that days of opportunity for 
high achievement are still upon the earth.—The 
Teacher, Philadelphia. 


THE CONTINUITY OF SCHOOL AND 
LIBRARY —(L.) 


BY FRANK BURNHAM BAGLEY, NEW YORK CI1Y. 


The library as an efficient co-educator with the 
rchool is an important problem, but does it involve 
its highest popular educational aim? To help edu- 
eale the child who is attending school is a study 
made fundamentally transitory by the possibility of 
placing collections of desirable books in the school- 
rooms, a reform already begun. 

The permanent problem*for the library is the 
necessity of forming a continuous educational chain 
with the school. This is its higher popular mission, 
the giving of mental breadth and depth to the boys 
and girls who have prematurely left school and are 
forming those habits of action and thought which 
will insist upon being heeded by the individual long 
after the circumstances that gave them birth are 
forgotten. 

In order to learn anything of practical value about 
this problem, we must study a working model, 
whether nearly perfect or not, matters little. For- 
tunately, one exists in the New York free circulating 
library, which has, in less than twenty years of ex- 


istence, attained practical results of great value. 
The population it has had to work with has been of 
the most stubborn clay imaginable, but it has had 
enough of success to assure us that it is working in 
the right direction. 
That it has been able to 
attain these results is 
due to the shaping of its 
policy from the first year 
of existence in accord- 
ance with three basic 
conditions :— 

The estimated num- 
ber of children between 
the ages of five and 
eighteen—those eligible 
for school—is nearly 
double those registered. 

The children of 
foreign-born parentage 
form a very large per- 
centage of the estimated 
school population, just 
how much I cannot say, 
as the necessary count- 
ing has never been done officially. 

The education of eighty per cent. of the school 
population ceases at the age of fourteeen, when their 
working life begins. Their homes are degrading, 
their associates, as well as themselves, are accus- 
tomed to much vice and frequent crime, and these 
conditions, instead of disgusting them, fascinate. 

I want to make it clear that all statements in this 
article are applicable to only the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx. I would have preferred to 
ceal only with statistics for the borough of Man- 
hattan, as that is the field of the free cireulating 
library’s work, but that has been rendered impossible 
by the board of education treating the two boroughs 
as a statistical unit. This, however, makes no mate- 
rial difference in the conclusions to be drawn, as the 
Bronx borough contained in 1897 an estimated 
population of only 137,000 as against 1,915,000 for 
the borough of Manhattan.’ 

At the close of the last school year, June, 1899, 
there was an estimated school population in the two 
boroughs of 398,000. Of these children, only 
217.004 were registered. 

The enormous decrepancy of 181,000 is in nowise 
due to lack of accommodations, for there were 15,927 
unoccupied seats at the end of the school year of 
1898-1899. The reason is to be found in the follow- 
ing faets:— 

The school population is considered as consisting 
of all persons between the ages of five and fifteen, 
the principal attendance being, however, between the 
ages of eight and fourteen. Between the ages of 
eight and twelve, the percentage of the school popu- 
lation attending school is .991; between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen it is .908; and between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen it is only .333; while between 
the ages of five and eight and sixteen and eighteen it 
amounts to the insignificant proportion of .0Y%5 per 
cent. 

Not much addition to these percentages can be 
made on account of the parochial and private schools, 
the total is about five per cent. of the school popula- 
tion. ‘hese figures reveal the extent of the deser- 
tion for work as soon as the age of fourteen is 
reached, 

With this state of affairs there is evidently no wish 
on the part of parents that a child learn more than 
may be taught him in the first six years of school- 
ing. To read falteringly, to spell hesitatingly. to 
add, subtract, multiply, divide, to know a little his- 
tory—that is enough education. More will spoil, 
zive notions. Besides, there is work to be done— 
sweat shops waiting for their prey, office buildings 
with their countless maws, trades to be learned—it 
will he better when there are more of this class—big. 
dazzling stores to swallow hundreds as cash girls 
and delivery boys, the great god, Money—two or 
two and a half dollars of him—to be brought home 
each Saturday by every mite, a liability to be turned 
into an asset. 

Sometimes it is home that calls, the house chores 
must be done, little brothers and sisters cared for,—- 
the non-educational influence is the same. 
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If upon leaving school for work or home they can 
turn to a library which seeks to guide and help them, 
ihey may grow to be men and women with thoughts 
of their own and strength of character to act out 
their thoughts. 

‘oe immense child population of foreign-born 
parentage in Manhattan are dropped upon the city 
i) spots—the races often merge, but each has its 
centre or centres. These centres and their sur- 
rounding cireles of population are excessively clan- 
nish and provineial. If their work lies out of their 
district, the most direct thoroughfare is the only out- 
-ide portion of New York traversed by them—I can- 
not say, “known,” for their powers of observation 
are, in the main, undeveloped. All their money and 
unoccupied time is spent in their district, their shops 
are there, their markets, their dance-halls and drink- 
ing resorts, their places of amusement and places of 
worship. New York, to them, means a colony of 
their own nationality sufficient unto themselves and 
living in comparative peace, little annoyed by the 
police, and only stirred up once in a while by some 
enthusiast reformer’s ill-advised efforts. 

Could you ever expect such poverty, ignorance, 
and self-sufficiency to pay the fares, spend the time, 
and make the effort to seek out a library at a dis- 
tance? Yet library reformers usually try to reach 
the poor by making the poor reach for them. It will 
not work; they must be gone to; they must have 
their libraries thrust into their faces. Then, what 
has happened in certain of these New York districts 
will happen elsewhere. Boys and girls, even men 
und women, will press their noses against the 
windows one evening, will venture past the door the 
next to greet some friend inside, and, frightened by 

their temerity, will hastily push out again, will enter 
once more on the next night, and this time will stay 
awhile. The fascination of learning and the clean- 
liness of the place is upon them. Enroll them 
quickly now, and you will have another member, an- 
other unit that will presently be able to better its 
surroundings, another anarchist turned into a loyal 
Republican. 

Everyone who has read the articles of Mr. Riis 
and other social students of New York have vivid 
mind pictures of the dangers that street life presents 
to the characters of New York in its teens. One 
thing that has not been brought out is the fact that 
if the boys and girls do not seek the streets volun- 
tarily, their parents send them out that peace may 
be enjoyed in the one or two-roomed home. 

I have in mind a crowd of boys and girls ranging 
from fourteen to eighteen, thoroughly tough, who 
made a hang-out of the corner of Broadway and 
Forty-sixth street—the upper portion of Longacre 
square. ‘They were sent from their Kighth-avenue 
homes every night the weather permitted out-door 
play. They rapidly became thorough reprobates, 
annoying passers-by up till midnight with their in- 
decency. I have purposely taken a portion of the 
city for illustration that is comparatively free from 
congestion. 

The boy or the girl who has left school and re- 
receives his initiation into one of these gangs will 
soon be in a pretty bad way. If he has the library to 
turn to, inviting with its cosy reading room, a few 
months association with good books will render him 
aun immune to the contagion of filth from these 
gangs, and he ean then play white and talk clean, 
will understand fun without coarseness, and will turn 
his back on the gang that does not. 

Such are the conditions of child life in Man- 
hattan that a library can ameliorate. What has the 
free circulating library accomplished? How has it 
been able to do its work? 

Tt has succeeded in supplementing the schools with 
the class of children who have been forced to drop 
their educations. It has attained a circulation for 
juvenile works in 1898 of 323,533 out of a total cir- 
culation of 1,241,042.* Tn considering these figures 
we must remember that the circulation of the 
juvenile works represents only a portion of the total 


*I would point ont the exceedingly larre proportion of cirenlation 
attained by the juvenile works. The following percentages of circu- 
lation is from the report for 1898 :— 


Juvenile, 29 Literature 06 
Fiction, BR Periodicals, 6 
History, Sciences, 
Biography, 03 Arta, 
Travels, Foreign, j 


03 
Philosophy and Religion, 01 


number of books that were given out to minors, and 
does not represent at all the enormous number of 
references made in the library. 

It attracts the children by the facility with which 
it admits them to membership. Any person of ten 
years or more, presenting to the library the guaran- 
tce of one resident in business, is granted a card, 
good for three years, with circulating privileges for 
two works, except that they may not both be fiction. 
No expense is incurred by the membe®fif he obey 
the simple rules. The monthly catalogues are even 
given away. 

The library keeps the children, primarily, by the 
constant acquisition of juvenile works, as in 1898 the 
library acquired 15,535 volumes, of which 4,280 were 
juveniie. Other atiractions for the young «are 
classed under the third heading, that which describes 
the exeepiional efforts being made to draw the chil- 
dren to the library, 

It has reached the centres of poverty by its eleven 
branches. What is tosi in cohesiveness by this divi- 
sion is more than gained in the ability to attract. 
bianeh system destroys the superficial imper’- 
ance of the library, Lut it enables the institution to 
the work for whic! it was planned—the cont’ nn 
ance of education 1or the poorer classes. For inc 
rarer spirits, the searchers after books not in their 
particular branch, card catalogues of the entire li- 
brary and a transfer system bring the book they 
want to them. 

Four blocks south of Astor place, and a_half- 
hlock west of the Bowery, within easy walking dis- 
tance of four great national groups, the French 
around, the Italians below, Washington square, the 
(cermans beyond the Bowery, and the Hebrews of 
the Houston-Bleecker streets section, is the oldest 
branch, the Bond street, founded in 1880. The cir- 
culation here in 1898 was 132,926, representing a 
steady gain for every year since the branch’s found- 
ing. ; 

The honor of the biggest German membership be- 
longs to the Ottendorter branch, located on Second 
avenue, jury north of Ki¢hth street. The German 
population in. thes vicinity is dense andg@@nservative. 
The German newspapers have here their largest cir- 
culation. But the children are thrusting aside their 
parents’ language, as shown by a decrease of 10,771 
cireulation in German books, and an inerease of 
9,083 in Fnglish during 1898 out of a total circula- 
tion of 167,760. But a cireulation of 63,293, at- 
tained by a collection of 11,564 books, shows how 
Cifficult mental naturalization is among the poorer 
Germans, 

The latest of the branches, that called Chatham 
square, at 22 Kast Broadway, is in one of the most 
interesting neighborhoods in the city. Division 
street is the next to the north, Rivington and De- 
laney but a short walk away, Cherry, with “the hill” 
at its southern extremity, only three blocks to the 
south. A mere acquaintance with the social study 
of New York city will recognize this as the territery 
that needs the largest dose of reform. Yet the 
librarian-in-charge of this branch told me that the 
historical works have the largest proportion of cir- 
culation, and that on one Sunday there were only 
234 volumes left on the shelves of the library. This 
branch owned, at that time, about 5,000 volumes. 

The remaining branches, George Bruce on West 
lortv-Second, Jackson square on West Thirteenth, 
Ilarlem on Fast One Hundred and Twenty-fifth, 
Muhlenberg on West Twenty-Third, Bloomingdale 
on West One Hundredth, Riverside on West Sixty- 
ninth, and Yorkville on Second avenue at Seventy- 
ninth, are nearly all in the heart of depressed areas, 
where capital does not build for itself—tenement 
sections, filled with every nationality. 


GUIDES TO THK STUDY AND THKACHING 
AMERICAN HISTUK Y.—(1L) 


BY SUVEKINIENDENT AARON B. COLE, 
Plainville, Mass. 


Usually, when one intends to teach a subject, 
there are three classes of books with which he should 
become more or less intimately acquainted. Espe- 
cially is this the case in the teaching of history. 
One should first study carefully several standard 
works on the various epochs which he is to teach in 
order to have a broad and thorough knowledge of 
the entire body of history,—political, religious, and 
social, 

Second, he should have at his elbow, as he pre- 
pares his work from day to day, books which treat of 
the groupings of the ideas—the topics, as they are 
called—and the manner of presenting them. _ 

Third, he should know and have in his private 
library, if they are not otherwise at his disposal, a 
few of the many delightful books which have been 
prepared for the different grades, in order that each 
chapter in the regular text-book—or text-books, for 
I suppose no good school will have less than two 
books in the hands of the pupils—may be clinched 
hy an interesting story, a pleasing aneedote, or a 
good poem on some event that has been studied. 
Of course no teacher in these days is so far “behind 
the times” that he or she is content to read over the 
same chapter upon which the class is to recite and 
imagine that. the lesson is prepared by any such 
veneering. 

As teachers are sometimes at a loss to know just 
what to read in order to broaden their ideas on 
American history, the following books, . carefully 
read, will be exceedingly helpful. They may be 
found in almost any publie library: Epochs of 
American History, edited by Professor Albert Bush- 
nell Hart of Harvard University:— 

I. The Colonies, 1492-1750, Goldthwaite’s. 

li. Formation of the Union, 1750-1829, Profes- 
sor Hart. 

Ill. Division and Reunion, 1829-1889, Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Following the above series, one can read with 
much more profit and pleasure American History 
Series, five volumes. 

I. The Colonial Era, George Park Fisher. 

ll. The French War and the Revolution, William 
M. Sloane. 

The Making of 


the Nation, 1783-1817, 
Franeis A. Walker. 


IV. The Middle Period, 1817-1858, John W. 
Burgess. 

V. Civil War and Reconstruction, John W. 
Burgess. 


The last two books are intensely interesting, 
showing the growth of our national life. 

One must not forget the books by Professor John 
Fiske. T'wo of his books, which no one who desires 
a good understanding of the situation should fail to 
read, are “The American Revolution” (2 vols.) and 
“The Critical Period of American History.” 

Schouler’s United States is good, though some- 
what in detail. One should not fail to read Me- 
Master’s “History of the People of the United 
States.” 

In addition to the above books, it is often neces- 
sary to put more intensive study on some period or 


event. In such case there are many, books at our 
command, 
Fiske’s “Beginnings of New England” and 


Fggleston’s “Beginners of a Nation” should be read 
for a clear idea of colonial New England. 

Read Fiske’s latest books on the Middle and 
Southern Colonies, also “Customs and Fashions in 
Old New England” and “The Sabbath in Puritan 
New England” by Alice Morse Earle are worth our 
time to read. “The Colonial Cavalier,” by Maud 
Wilder Goodwin, should be read in connection with 
above books for sake of contrast. 

In order to obtain a clear idea of the events which 


took place at the formation of the Union and on to 


the present time, it is well to read the biographies of 
the men who shaped the destinies of the nation. In 
the reading of their lives we shall obtain a clear ac- 


count of the great political struggles which cul- 
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minated in the civil war through the dogma of state 
rights. Two series of most excellent and reliable 
biographies are found in the American Statesmen 
series, published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bos- 
ton, and “Makers of America,” by Dodd, Mead, & Co., 
New York. From the American Statesmen series 
one can read with profit George Washington, by 
Lodge (2 vols.); Alexander Hamilton, Lodge; Thomas 
Jefferson, J. T. Morse, Jr.; Benjamin Franklin, J. T. 
Morse, Jr.: James Madison, Gay; Andrew Jackson, 
Sumner: John C. Calhoun, Von Polst; Daniel Web- 
ster, Lodge; Charles Sumner, Storey; Henry Clay, 
Schurz (2 vols.); Thomas Benton, Roosevelt; Abra- 
ham Lincoln, J. T. Morse, Jr. (2 vols.); Salmon P. 
Chase, Hart. 

From “Makers of America” read Robert Morris, by 
Sumner: Charles Sumner, Dawes; Thomas Jefferson, 
Schouler; and Alexander Hamilton, Sumner. 

Trent’s “Southern Statesmen of the Old Regime” 
is worth perusing. For later history E. Benjamin 
Andrews’ “History of the Last Quarter-Century in 
the United States.” 1870-1895, should be read. 

Tt is fast hecoming the “correct thing” to teach 
direct from the sources of history, that is, form 
papers and records which were written by those who 
participated in the events. An example of this 
much in use is Franklin’s Autobiography. Hart’s 
Source Book, recently published by Maemillan Com- 
pany (.60), is an illustration also of the new demand. 
Two series of leaflets are especially valuable as 
sources. Old South Leaflets (.05), Boston, Edwin D. 
Mead. editor: and American History Leaflets (.10), 
New York. 

Of the school histories which a teacher should have 
at his command the following will suffice:— 

Student’s History of the United States, Chan- 
ning, Maemillan Company. New York. 

1. A Tlistorv of the Tnited States for, Schools, 
Fiske, Houghton, Mifflin. & Co.. Boston. 

2. A New History of the United States, Scudder, 
Butler. Sheldon, & Co.. New York. 

3. History of the United States, McMaster, 
American Book Company, New York. 

1. American TFistory (Revised), Montgomery, 
Ginn & Co.. Boston. 

5. History of the United States. Gordy, Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. 

6. Historv of the United States, Mowry, Silver, 
Burdett. & Co.. Boston. 

History of Our Country. Filis, Thomas H. 
_ Shewell. Boston. 

<A Short History of the Tnited States. Chan- 
nine. Woemillan Comnanv. Vew York. 

9. Feeleston’s Sehoo) Historv. Book 
Comnanv. New York. is a verv readahle hook and 
treats of the social life verv entertaininely. 

10. RPernes’ Rrief History of the Tnited States. 
alen hv the American Pook Comnanv. is one of the 
alder tevt-hooks. hut has some good noints. 

Of the second class of hooks mentioned, those 
treating of method of presentation and the grouping 
of the facts into topics, there is a limited number 
when compared with those in the first class. Books 
which could be placed in the first list belong to all 
people: books in this class are technical. of interest 
only to teachers. In this class one should first read, 
+hen re-read over and over again, the Report of the 
Committee of Ten (.30), American Book Company, 
Boston: Renort of the Committee of Fifteen (.30), 
American Book Company, Boston: Tistory in 
Schools. “Committee of Seven” (50), Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Since the publication of the above reports the 
methods of teaching history have changed greatly, 
and all the later text-hooks are in line with the ideas 
set forth by the experts in these reports. 

Two hooks which will be of service are Methods 
of Teaching Tistory. Hall ($1.50). C. Tleath & Co., 
Boston: How to Study and Teach Tistory, Tlinsdale 
($1.50). 1). Appleton & Co.. New York. Sheldon’s 
Teacher's Manual is good (.60). TD. C. Tleath & Co. 
Special Method of Teaching History is good to own, 
MeMurry (.35), Public School Publishing Company, 

sloomington, Til. Tt will be well to remember that 
this hook is by one of the greatest Herbartian leaders 

in this country. 

The best guide to an intelligent and comprehensive 


study of American history is found in Channing and 
Hart’s Guide to American History ($2.00), Ginn & 
Co., Boston. The Pathfinder in American History, 
Gordy and Twitchell ($1.20), is perhaps better 
adapted to the needs and resources of the every-day 
teacher. It is published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Other manuals, all of which are helpful, are:— 

Ensign’s Outlines (.25), A. Flanagan, Chicago. 
This book has probably had a greater sale than all 
others of its kind combined. 

Rice’s Course of Study in History and Literature 
(.25), A. Flanagan, Chicago. Better adapted to lit- 
erature than to history. 

Mace’s Working Manual in United States History 
($1.00), C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 

Smith’s Manual of United States History (library 
method wholly) (.60), Potter-Putnam Company, 
New York. 

Callahan’s Outlines of United States History (.25), 
Scott, Foresman, & Co., Chicago. 

Lewis’ Topical Analysis of United States History 
(.25), E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York. 

John G. Allen’s Topical Studies in American His- 
iory (.40), Maemillan Company, New York. 

W. F. Allen’s History Topics (.30), D. C. Heath. 

Northam’s Fixing the Facts of United States His- 
tory (.75), C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

oster’s Outlines in United States History (.30), 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Ill.. is, next to Fnsign’s, the most popular of these 
cheaper manuals. 


GOETHE. 


BY E. A. W, 


(-ecthe believed that the time would come when 
we should have a world literature, which, independ- 
ent of race and country, would be read and appre- 
ciated by cultured people in all parts of the world. 
A great thought is great in whatever language it is 
witered: truth is truth everywhere. A masterpiece 
i) German or Italian or English is not for the people 
of one country alone, but for mankind. But a world 
literature is still in the visionary future, for only the 
great minds like Shakespeare, Goethe, and Dante 
make a world-wide appeal and get a response from 
all nations. 

(ioethe belonged to the world, he was cosmopolitan 
in thought and character. He was criticised for 
lack of patriotism because his interests were too 
hread for him to thrill with local pride. He has 
heen called the most complete man of modern times. 
His natural endowments were varied, his knowledge 
wis practically limitless, and his intellectual] power 
oF rare greatness. He was a scientist and statesman, 
as well as poet, He consciously developed all sides 


of his nature and directed his life with all determina- 
tion towards the attainment of his ideal of self-cul- 
turc. Physically and intellectually he was a mag- 
nificent being. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe was the only son in a 
well-to-do, impor.ant family of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, where he was born August 28, 1749. His 
father was a man of good education and had traveled 
considerably, a dignified man, strict, stern, and 
methodical. The mother was young, lively, and 
merry, a most delightful companion, and ready to 
indulge her children in all sorts of whims. Night 
after night she told them the most wonderful stories, 
and from her the boy inherited some gift for litera- 
ture, besides many charming qualities. His early 
cducation was irregular, coming from people as much 
as irom books, but his father watched his studies 
carefully and made ambitious plans for the day when 
he should be settled at home as a lawyer and become 
an official of the city. At sixteen he was sent to the 
University of Leipsie to study law, but he found fun 
und love-making more to his mind than lectures on 
logic. Sickness kept him out two years, and in 1771, 
six years after he entered college, he went home with- 
out his degree; the most brilliant intellect Germany 
has known had failed to pass his examinations. His 
iather, of course, was disappointed, and did not see 
that it was wiser for the boy to follow his inclination 
towards literature. 

‘The next year, 1772, Goethe published his first 
suecessful drama, and he was at once recognized as 
the leader among German poets. Other works fol- 
lowed to increase his popularity and fame and to 
prove his genius. Meanwhile he was making a half- 
hearted effort to practice law, until in 1775 the 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar invited him to his court. He 
was given the title of privy counselor and a salary 
that: established him in comfort. He devoted him- 
self with zeal to his new duties, and made an ex- 
cellent official, helping in every way to develop the 
resources of the territory. He was the prince’s in- 
timate friend and inseparable companion, and was 
the most admired man in Weimar, for h!s personality 
und handsome presence as much as for his literary 
achievements. 

\ long visit to Italy in 1786 marked a change in 
his life and in his style of writing. He gave up his 
positien at Weimar in order to be free to do more 
‘vorthy work. He was impatient of the trammels of 
society, and of everything that distracted him from 
his purpose. .The passion and romanticism of his 
earlier works gave place to a calm grandeur, a per- 
fext artistic beauty. A new interest claimed his 
{ime and thought, and he left his dramatie work for 
scientific research. So deeply and so long was he 
absorbed in his investigations in botany, geology, and 
optics that people thought he had ceased to be a 
poet. He wrote a book on plant life and worked out 
the theory of evolution half a century before Darwin. 

fut new poems, novels, and dramas soon proved 
that he had not given up literature, and all the while 
the varied experiences and interests of his life were 
working together to make his masterpiece, “Faust.” 
‘To the superficial reader this is a touching and beau- 
tiful love-story; to those who can penetrate it the 
poem is a philosophy of life, and the characters sym- 
oolize mankind in the pursuit of happiness, first 
with the aid of a selfish evil spirit, but finding it only 
in altruism, a noble, devoted service of humanity. 
All Goethe’s later writings teach that happiness is 
to he found only in a cheerful acceptance of what 
life brings; that liberty is attainable, not by defiance 
of moral and physical law, but by obedience to it. 
The purpose for which he worked was the intellec- 
tual deliverance of his age. His philosophy of free- 
dom was held in his day by few men, and that these 
ideas have become so generally accepted now is 
largely due to his influence. 

With the completion of the mighty “Faust” 
(oethe felt that his work was done. He was satis- 
fied that, as he expressed the ambition of his youth, 
he had raised the pyramid of his existence as high 
as possible into the air. He had put his very life- 
blood into his writings, which, he says, are one con- 
tinned confession. “T have never uttered anything 
which T have not experienced, and which has not 
urged me to production.”. And so, on March 22. 
1852, this great man was content to die. 
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I GOT TO GO TO SCHOOL. 


I'd like to hunt the Injuns ’at roam the boundless plain! 
ld like to be a pirate an’ plow the ragin’ main! 

An’ capture some big island, in lordly pomp to rule: 

But | just can’t be nothin’ ’cause I got to go to school. 


Most all sree men, so I have read, has been the ones 
‘at 

The least amount o’ learnin’ by a flickerin’ pitch pine 
knot; 

An’ many @ darin’ boy like me grows up to be a fool, 

An’ never Mounts to nothin’ ’cause he’s got to go to 
school, 


I'd like to be a cowboy an’ rope the Texas steer! 
I'd like to be a sleuthhoun’ or a bloody buccanneer; 
An’ leave the foe te welter where their blood had made 


a pool; 
But how can I git famous? ’cause I got to go to school. 


| don’t see how my parents kin make the big mistake 

( keepin’ down a boy like me ’at’s got a name to make! 

It ain’t no wonder boys is bad, and balky as a mule; 

Life ain’t worth livin’ if you’ve got to waste your time 
in school. 


I'd like to be regarded as “The Terror of the Plains!” 

I'd like to hear my victims shriek an’ clank their prison 
chains! 

I'd like to face the enemy with gaze serene and cool, 

An’ wipe ’em off the earth; but pshaw! I got to go to 
school. 


What good is ’rithmetic an’ things, exceptin’ jest for 
girls, 
Er them there Fauntleroys ’at wears their hair in curls? 
An’ if my name is never seen on his’try’s page, why, 
you'll 
Remember ‘at it’s all because I got to go to school. 
—Exchange. 


NATURH AND THE CHILD. 


AL LJ 

When nature teaches man his spirit mounts up, 
touched by a kindred spirit. Nature is very old, yet 
is very subtle in concealing her age. We think the 
child #s young, but in reality he is as old as the race. 
This is seen if a child is taken to a large, old 
cathedral; instinctively the child feels the worship 
and the reverence of generations. The child should 
be taught that his life is in the presence of a life 
higher than his own. The ordinary study of nature, 
such as botany, is a failure as it is now generally 
taught, for it gives no thrill to the child. In watch- 
ing the leaves of a rose drop off we think its useful- 
ness over. This is, however, but a part of nature’s 
method. It is the expanding life ‘that causes the 
leaves to drop off. The same life that causes the sap 
to flow into the branches and shoots and causing the 
buds and blossoms to burst forth, causes the blos- 
soms to drop that the seed, the emblem and cause of 
the new life, may have a chance. 

Teach the child life, and show that behind him is 
the great life of nature. Nature and the child 
should be brought together, for both are akin and 
both are as old as the universe. 

But how are they to be brought together? That 
teacher will do the best who knows most and has the 
most experience, so the first thing for a teacher is to 
have his own soul impressed. Put yourself right in 
contact with nature and get the joy that comes from 
the study. Learn to study, not so much books as 
nature. Get into the habit of close observation. 
Go into the wilderness, which is a great science 
school, 

But how is the child to be taught. The child is 
wise in his own way, he is deep from his very artless- 
ness, and is absolutely simple. The only thing 
which the child possesses and into which he grows 
is personality. He knows he is apart from nature, 
he knows his own personality. The difference be- 
tween a child and a grown person is that the child 
is free from preconceived ideas and notions. Our 
system of child training is absolutely wrong. As a 
general rule the father and mother are indulgent 
and want the child to be free in his will, but at once 
hegin to hinder and restrict him in the matter of 
education. This should be reversed. The will 
should be bound, and the intellect and spirit left 
free. The will can early be trained to obedience 
while the child is young. 

This should be done, and the child will soon edu- 
cate himself. Teach him to keep the eye and the 
heart open. Kipling and Seton-Thompson have 
written admirable animal stories, but they will not 
do as natural studies for children, for the authors 
have made the mistake of giving to the animals a 
human personality, 


The question has been asked how are we to teach 
children this study and yet avoid the usual cruelty. 
It is a mistake to say that the child is naturally 
cruel, he is so by force of example. Don’t preach to 
the children, but get them really interested in wateh- 
ing and they will not think of being cruel. Don’t 
discourage sport and hunting, for many things can 
be learned in no other way. The real sportsman and 
the real naturalist gets more tender hearted as the 
days go by. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES —(L) 


In the gallery owned by our history class there are 
many pictures that are to us as clear and vivid as if 
they were really painted with glowing colors on can- 
vas, and signed with the mark of Boughton or Millais. 
Here are a few of them, to be named, and placed 
each in its own historical frame :— 


I. In a large room with arched windows and huge 
fireplace stands a table, piled high with books and 
scrolls. By it sits a lovely, brown-eyed girl bending 
over a Greek lexicon, and opposite her a delicate, fair- 
haired boy is evidently awaiting the result of her search 
before adding a word to the manuscript before him. 

II. A stately and beautiful woman holds in her out- 
stretched arms her little baby boy. The mother’s face 
expresses sorrow and deep sense of wrong, and the 
crowd of eager men and women who throng the market- 
place of the quaint old city are gazing at her with ad- 
miration and love, and waving their arms and shouting 
the well-known words that we can almost hear. 

Ill. From one of the upper windows of an island 
castle a woman is anxiously watching two men who are 
just pushing from the shore in a boat which contains a 
great chest or trunk. Outside the castle door stands an- 
other woman with a pleased smile on her face as she 
stoops to kiss the chubby-cheeked urchin by her side. 

IV. A tiny, golden-haired boy, dressed all in black, 
is kneeling before a king who stands, not comprehending 
the page’s message, but with a look of half-incredulous 
horror on his face as he listens to the little fellow re- 
peating the words he has been taught to say. Through 
an open door we see in the ante-room weeping women 
and awe-struck men listening and watching for the re- 
sult of the interview. bas 

Vv. Under a canopy, within a camp, are gathered 
many warriors, carousing. A lovely maiden is handing 
a golden goblet to the king who presides at the feast, 
but who does not notice the proffered wine, so struck is 
he with the grace and beauty of the blue-eyed girl. 

VI. The grim, gray stones of the old fortress frown 
down upon a little group within its walls. An officer 
stands with bared head in the presence of a man with a 
noble, earnest face, who holds by the hand a little flaxen- 
haired girl of some five summers. The child shows no 
signs of fear or shrinking, but watches with interest as 
the old gunner nearby fires a salute from the great can- 
non whose smoke we can see darkening the port-hole. 

VII. A crowd of gaunt, haggard men press angrily 
around a tall and commanding form whose face is thin 
and pale as their own. His sword is grasped, not by the 
hilt, but by the blade, as he reaches it out to those near- 
est him, whose rage seems cRanging to awe. Outlined 
against the gables of the neighboring houses we see the 
branches of linden trees, stripped of their leaves and 
bare as in winter, yet the grass in the dooryards is green, 
and a bed of gay tulips is in full bloom, 

VIII. A magnificent triumphal pageant fills the wide 
streets of a great city. “Men point out to one another 
and to their little ones the strange, huge animals 
brought from distant lands, and gaze with equal wondé@r 
upon the fettered prisoners who swell the ranks of the 
procession. In a gorgeous chariot rides the white-robed 
crowned victor, and just behind hima slave leans over 
and whispers in the hero’s ear. 

IX. Another triumphal entry. But this time there 
are no chariots, no milk-white steeds prancing over the 
pavements. Instead, there are long lines of boats, deco- 
rated with gay banners and crowded with merrymakers. 
All eyes are turned to one great barge, richly carved 
with lions, mermaids, and strange shells. But it is not 
the boat alone that attracts the multitude, nor the group 
of dignified men that it carries, but the one woman of 
regal beauty and bearing, who has a sad, far-away look 
in her eyes, even while she smiles and bows in acknowl- 
edgment of the homage paid her. 

X. Within a massive gateway we can see a tall sol- 
dier pacing back and forth. Outside, on the snow-cov- 
ered ground, kneels a man clad in coarse, hempen cloth 
and girdled with a rope. His face is hidden in his 
hands, but the whole attitude is expressive of deep hu- 


miliation, 
[Answers in next issue.] 


FOK BIRD DAY. 


BY ANNE I. O, PENN, 


° PROGRAMME, 

I. Introductory poem. 

Il. Introductory talk by pupil after previous dis- 
cussion, 

Ill, Kinds of birds. Outline put upon board must 
previously be thoroughly learned by class. Let one boy 
have the outline as his part, naming the kinds of birds, 
and giving a short resume of each. After he describes 
each kind let another pupil recite some anecdote, poem, 
or his own sketch or composition about a bird typical of 
the class. 

First boy.—Seizers—type, owl. 

Second boy reads selection “Owls.” 

First boy.—Climbers—type, woodpecker. 

Third boy recites or reads selection from Gibson or 
Burroughs. 

First boy.—Scratchers—type, barnyard fowls. 

Fourth boy recites or reads selection. 

First boy.—Runners—type, sand piper. Read Celia 
Thaxter’s poem. 

First boy.—Waders—type, heron. 

See “A Colony of Herons” in Parkhurst’s “Song 
Birds and Waterfowl.” 

Fifth boy, selection. 

First boy.—Swimmers—type, stormy petrel. 

Sixth boy.—Stormy petrel, recitation. 

First boy.—Perchers—type, blue jay. Recitation. 

IV. People who love birds.—Hamilton Gibson, John 
Burroughs, Thoreau, Audubon, Bradford Torrey. A 
short sketch or summary of these men, and what each 
has written, followed by a selection from works of each 
read by pupils. 

V. Migration of birds. Pupil works up talk from pre- 
vious study on outline given. Poem. 

VI. Reading, “Nests,” with sketches on board, 


I. Opening poem, “The Return of the Birds.” 
I hear from many a little throat 
A warble, interrupted, long; 
I hear the robin’s flute-like note, 
The bluebird’s slenderer song. 
Brown meadows and the russet hill, 
Not yet the haunt of grazing herds, 
And thickets by the glimmering rill 
Are all alive with birds. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 

Il. Introductory talk, explaining why Bird Day is 
kept, usefulness of birds, beauty of birds, etc. 

Ill. Blackboard outline. [Appoint two pupils for 
description, and assign recitations to others as per pro- 
gramme. ] 

Where found.—Warm and temperate regions,—groves, 
fields, forests. 

Locality —In the lowlands,—meadow lark, marsh 
wren, bobolink, blackbird, bittern, ducks. In the up- 
lands,— robin, cowbird, song sparrow. In the trees 
and shrubs,—woodpecker, thrush, oriole, catbird, fiy- 
eatcher, warbler, cedar bird. In the orchard,—oriole, 
blackbilled cuckoo, indigo bird, summer redbird, towhee, 
redstart, goldfinth, vireo, wren, throaters. 

Class.—Vertebrates, covered with feathers. 

General appearance.—Soft plumage, two feet, two 
wings, tail, bill. 

Habits.—Build nests and lay eggs; swallow food with- 
out chewing it; fly to warm countries when weather 
changes; individual habits of species. ‘ 

Kinds.—About ten thousand, divided into birds of 
prey, runners, swimmers, climbers, perchers, waders, 
scratchers. 

Birds of prey, or seizers.—Strong legs; strong, curved, 
and sharply pointed claws for clutching larger prey; 
four toes, three before and one behind. (Owls can place 
the outer toe of the three either in front or behind.) 

Perchers.—Great majority of the small birds. Spend 
most of their lives among branches of trees. Toes, three 
in front, and one behind. Sharp, long, slender, supple 


claws. 

Climbers. — Parrots, woodpeckers. Strong, sharp 
claws; toes, two before, two behind; adapted to clasp- 
ing. 


Secratchers.—-Fowl and game birds. Strong legs; short 
thick toes; stout, firm claws. 

Runners.—Ostrich, emu. These birds never perch, 
Two toes (ostrich), three toes (emu), pointed forward. 
Stout, strong legs. 

Waders.—Heron, crane. Long, slender legs. 

Swimmers.—-Geese, ducks, seabirds (gulls). Feet 
webbed, and especially constructed for swimming. 

III. Poems for recitation, 

THE BLUE JAY, 
O blue jay up in the maple tree, 
Shaking your throat with such bursts of glee, 


{Continued on page 154.) 
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Begin as you can hold out. 

Economize your strength at every point. 

Vacation is a failure unless it vitalizes the weeks 
following. 

‘Lliree things are essential to great success in 
teaching,—to know scientifically, to do artistically, 
to think logically. 


THE SAUVEUR CELEBRATION. 


On August 16 at Amherst, Mass., was celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
oldest summer school in the world,—The Sauveur 
Summer School of Languages at Amherst—founded 
by Dr. L. Sauveur in 1876. Dr. Sauveur has not 
only had a grand influence upon popular scholarship 
through the summer schools of the United States, 
for the establishment of all of which he may be 
said to be in an indirect way responsible, but he has 
done more than will ever be known to popularize and 
extend the study of modern languages. It is a mis- 
fortune that the anniversary came in mid-August, 
when it was impossible for so many of his admiring 
and grateful friends to be with him, but even then 
the occasion was a notable success. 


DUTYON—ALDRICH. 


It is a coincidence, indeed, that Superintendent 
George I. Aldrich, who succeeds Samuel T. Dutton 
at Brookline, also succeeds him as president of the 
Massachusetts Association. Mr. Dutton was elected 
in November as president of the association, and 
was making arrangements for a most successful 
meeting with which to close the century, when he 
was called to New York and found it impracticable 
to carry out his plans. Mr. Aldrich was first vice- 
president, and so he takes up the work and will see 
to it that the Old Bay state teachers appropriately 
close the century. It is a great disappointment to 
Mr. Dutton, and places an unusual hardship at this 
time upon Mr. Aldrich, but every one appreciates the 
complications, and all sympathize with both these 
leaders. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

The Pennsylvania School Journal has been in a 
class by itself. No: other state journal has ap- 
proached this in scope or in power. It is the best 
history of education of a state for the past forty 
years and more that is to be found in all the land. 
The editor of the Journal cannot give better evi- 
dence of his appreciation than to say that he has 
secured the,entire set for forty-four years, and has 


- Dr. JAmes P. McoCASKEY. 


bound them at considerable expense, believing them 


indispensable to any first-class educational library. 
The Journal has always been admirably educated, 
has had a high literary flavor, and has not only had 
every important and interesting fact concerning the 
educational affairs of the state, but the most im- 
portant facts regarding education in general. This 
journal could never have maintained any such stand- 
ard but for the state appropriation, never exceeding 
$5,000, which paid for the subscriptions to the 
Journal for every school district in the state. 
Rarely has so little money done so much for the 
cause of edueation as has this appropriation, and the 
state of Pennsylvania deserves high praise for this 
encouragement of a first-class journal of education. 

James P, McCaskey, its long-time editor, has been 
privileged to be a mighty professional force, largely 
because of this encouragement to his devotion to the 
cause of education in the Keystone state. 


THE LATE MISS GILLESPIE. 


Miss Jennie E. Gillespie, one of the three. oldest 
teachers in the Chicago public schools in point of 
service, who died in Chicago August 25, after an ill- 
ness of only a few weeks, had beeft a teacher and 
principal in Chicago continuously for thirty-one 
years, having received her first certificate as a 
teacher when but eighteen years old, in 1869. Miss 
Gillespie’s parents removed to Chicago from New 
York in $850, and she was born here February 21, 
1851. She was educated in the Chicago schools. 

The first sthool in which Miss Gillespie taught is 
the Mitchell-street school, where she had charge of 
the primary grades for ten years. Then she was 
chosen principal of the Union-street school, which 
position she held until 1881, when she took charge 
of the Garfield school. She was principal at this 
school four years, and then was transferred to the 
principalship of the Foster school, which position she 
held up to the time of her death. 

The Foster school is attended by the children of 
Russian Jews and Italians principally. Hardly any 
of these children could talk or understand English 
when they entered the primary grades, and it was 
here that Miss Gillespie showed the highest qualities 
of teacher and manager. In the past ten years there 
never was a time when this school had an enrollment 
of less than 2,000 pupils, and from the forty-six 
teachers of -the school there was never a word of 
complaint or criticism regarding their principal, 
notwithstanding the fact that Miss Gillespie was a 
teacher of the old school, persistent in living up to 
her ideals and sttict in discipline. The success of 
her work all through her long period as a teacher 
and principal won her repeated praise from members 
of the board of education. For the past twenty 
years she was known as one of the most successful 
principals in Chicago schools. 

Albert R. Sabin, district superintendent of 


schools for the past ten years, says Miss Gillespie was 
one of the most painstaking, faithful, and conscien- 
tious principals he has ever known; that she had 
successfully conducted one of the most diflicult 
schools in our public school system, and that her 
ability and management were simply marvelous. 

Miss Gillespie was stricken with inflammatory 
fever a year ago, but resumed her duties after the 
summer vacation in the fall, continuing the work 
until June of this year. Weakened by illness, the 
strain of her work is said to have been the cause of 
her death. 


THE CHARLESTON PROGKAMME. 


- The only apology for a criticism of the Charleston 
meeting, aside from the size and the hotels, has 
been an incidental criticism of the programme, and 
a general feeling that, though exceedingly enjoyable 
and every way profitable, it was not a “fetching” 
programme. Although not in attendance, I can 
readily see that the programme was profitable and 
enjoyable, and at the same time was not fetching, or, 
in other words, not a winner in attendance. The 
same was true to quite an extent of the Los Angeles 
meeting and the Denver meeting, though these were 
the largest meetings on record. The only pro- 
grammes that were phenomenal as winners of attend- 
ance were those of 1896 and 1898,—the Buffalo and 
Washington meetings. Those programmes, as such, 
probably drew more persons than any other six. 
These were distinctively fetching programmes, with 
the preference decidedly for the Buffalo meeting. 
It will probably be many years before that can be 
matched. Why? Because we have not the men of 
the right calibre and at the right stage of fame, nor 
have we the “interests” of that year. The trouble 
with the N. EF. A. has been that it usually takes the 
right man at the wrong time. When Oolonel 
Parker, Dr. Balliet, Wilbur F. Jackman, and Ella F. 
Young would have drawn immensely they were 
passed over. Now that their fame is assured and 
they need no championship, they would make a 
more profitable and a more interesting programme, 
but it would not be fetching. The Buffalo meeting 
took Stanley Hall and Earl Barnes on the flood tide; 
neither of them will ever be so captivating as then. 
Tt had Bishops Spalding and Vincent, who, like 
President Eliot, will draw every time any every- 
where, and then the departments were at high water 
mark. Child study, Herbartianism, physical train- 
ing, and history were especially strong. Any one 
of these had a more fetching programme than all of 
the departments at Charleston. For attendance the 
departments are usually worth much more than the 
general programme. In this the Charleston meet- 
ing was a disappointment. A large number of them 
never announced a programme. In all of the bulle- 
tins of Secretary Shepard of department after de- 
partment he had to say, “To be supplied.” T was 
personally urged to accept places upon four of these 
programmes for the Charleston meeting, in one case 
at least “hecause they could get no one else.” Aside 
from Indian affairs and school administration, there 
seems to have been no appreciable interest. Think 
of a year in which the music department programme 
slumps entirely and men have to volunteer after the 
session opens! And then remember what crowds 
gathered to see and hear the musical exhibition of 
the Washington pupils. The fault was not wholly 
with the location, thongh that had much to do with 
it, but there are no “fads”—spoken with no disre- 
spect—at white heat, and then President Corson. is 
not a faddist. One session of Speer method when 
it was exciting would draw a greater crowd than any 
one hundred great teachers of mathematics along 
aecepted lines. President Dougherty is not a fad- 
dist, but he took special pains in 1896 that every 
flush of interest in any visionary fad should be sent 
thrilling over all the hills and valleys of America. 
with the information that something was to be said 
upon it at Buffalo. There is not a question of school 
administration, method, principle, psychology, or 
device over which any considerable number of 
teachers or other school men and women would get 
enthusiastic this year. Men like Dr. Harris. Presi- 
dent Harper, and Colonel Parker are great drawing 
cards only when there is an issue, They are men 
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for emergencies rather than off-hand popular 
.peakers, but they are always profitable. The pro- 
gramme at Charleston, then, was all that could be 
desired for general profit and professional interest, 
jut lacked any sensational elements because sensa- 
jjons are born, not made. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


‘The military situation in China is altogether over- 
<hadowed by political difficulties. It is curious how 
little is yet known’as to the condition of affairs at 
Pekin. The despatches which come through are 
fragmentary, often undated,—or, when dated, are 
a week or more old. The vexatious delays have been 
attributed to Sheng, that past grand master of the 
art of censorship, who has control of the line be- 
tween Shanghai and Cheefoo. But it seems more 
likely to be due to interruptions of communication 
between Pekin and Tien Tsin, through a cutting of 
ihe wires by Boxers. 

* * * 

Among the facts which seem reasonably well sub- 
stantiated are these: that the attack of the allies 
upon the Forbidden City, in which the Americans 
led, was halted short of the capture and occupation 
of the city, the commanders preferring to wait for 
instructions from their governments; that there has 
been a good deal of reckless looting in Pekin by the 
allies, which might be pardoned if war had been de- 
clared, but which does not agree well with the 
theory that no war exists, and is rather a poor illus- 
tration of Christian civilization at the best; that 
considerable bodies of Chinese hover in the vicinity 
of the city or on the road to Tien Tin; and that the 
missionary and other refugees are to be sent to Tien 
Tsin under sufficient escort. 

* * 

Meanwhile, the chief political difficulty is to find 
any Chinese authority with sufficient responsibility 
to conduct negotiations. The Empress, Emperor, 
and Prince Tuan took all semblance of government 
with them, when they fled from the capital. Earl 
li’s credentials satisfy the United States, and 
Russia, Great Britain, and Japan; but Germany and 
Italy question them, and France wants more light. 
The United States, which is taking the lead in these, 
as in previous negotiations, experiences grave diffi- 
culty in bringing the powers to a common basis of 
action. Unlooked-for aid, however, is being given 
by Russia, which not only renews its professions of 
a desire for peace, but proposes that the Powers 
withdraw their forces from Pekin and permit the 
return of the Empress to the capital, in order that 
the negotiations may be carried on more 
authoritatively. 

There has been some rioting in southern China, 
at Amoy and elsewhere, and Japan, with a prompt- 
ness. which some of the other Powers regarded as 
suspicious, landed troops there. Amoy lies opposite 
Formosa, and its possession by a hostile Power would 
he extremely inconvenient to Japan. There was at 
least as good reason for landing Japanese troops 
there as for landing British troops at Shanghai or 
Russian at Niuchwang. Japan has_ furnished 
nearly half of the 45,000 men who thus far have 
been put ashore at Taku to hold Tien Tsin and re- 
lieve the legations at Pekin. They have fought 
with splendid courage and discipline, and the gov- 
ernment which they represent cannot be ignored in 
whatever arrangements may be made. But, as soon 
as criticisms were heard, Japan, with a fine sense of 
the situation, ordered the withdrawal of the troops. 

* * 

The trial trip of the new battleship Alabama off 
the Massachusetts coast was highly successful. The 
contract called for an average speed of sixteen knots 
over a four hours’ run; but she made seventeen knots 
with ease, and might have done better, if crowded. 
Under former conditions, she would have earned a 
handsome bonus for her builders, the Cramps; but 
that system has been abolished. In size and 
strength, the Alabama is in the same class with the 
Kearsarge and Kentucky; but she has single turrets, 
instead of the double or superimposed turrets of the 
other vessels. She carries in each of her turrets 
two great thirteen-inch guns; and has a broadside 


of fourteen six-inch rapid fire guns, making her one spondence, or this may be waived by unanimous consent 


of the most formidable, as well as one of the fastest 
battleships afloat. 
* * * 

The encampment of the Grand Army at Chicago 
was, as such gatherings always are, both an im- 
pressive and a pathetic occasion. The attendance 
was large, and the number in the parade is estimated 
at 35,000, which, if not an over-estimate, makes it 
the largest since the grand review at Washington 
at the close of the war. But the route of the parade, 
though short and easy, was too much for hundreds 
of the veterans, who dropped out by the way; and 
it is seriously questioned whether the parade will not 
have to be omitted at future encampments. The 
proposition, which has been much discussed, of 
changing the date of Memorial day to the last Sun- 
day in May, in order to secure it against complete 
desecration to holiday uses, was not approved by the 
convention. 

* * * 

There is a prospect of a serious strike in the an- 
thracite coal districts of Pennsylvania. The United 
Mine Workers have made certain demands of the 
operators, and if they are not conceded within ten 
days, threaten to call out the 143,000 miners in the 
unious which they represent. The chief demand is 
for an advance in wages amounting to from ten to 
twenty per cent. It is probable that the conditions 
would justify some increase; and there have been, in 
fact, three advances since the first of May, amount- 
ing altogether to six per cent. But this peremptory 
demand for so large an advance is hardly likely to 
be complied with. The ugliest feature of the situa- 
tion is the widely-circulated report that the strike 
originates in political motives and is being engi- 
neered for partisan advantage. Such a report ought 


to be incredible. 
= 


Cuba is getting ready for the election of delegates 
to the convention which is to frame a constitution 
for the island; and as a preliminary, General Wood 
has been addressing gatherings of representative 
Cubans in the large cities, urging them to cast aside 
partisanship and join in electing their strongest and 
ablest men as delegates. He has impressed upon 
them the perfect disinterestedness of the United 
States, and his speeches have been models of sin- 
cerity and force. But rancor seems inseparable 
from Cuban politics, and among the warring fac- 
tions there are some which find their cue in abusing 
and misrepresenting the nation without whose aid 
they would not enjoy any political rights whatever. 
The outcome of the elections is doubtful. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Kditor National Journal of Education: I wish to offer 
two suggestions in regard to changing the programme 
of the National Educational Association; both sugges- 
tions refer to the time when the General Association 
shall be held and the meeting of the National Council. 

1 am fully satisfied that the general and department 
sessions should be split into two parts by an intervening 
Sunday; i. e., that the general session should begin, say, 
on Thursday, afternoon or evening, and then run on till 
Saturday noon, and that Saturday afternoon no depart- 
mental sessions should be held. Those in attendance 
would feel much more like going on with the exercises 
Monday and Tuesday, and closing Tuesday evening. As 
it is now, the teachers are kept “on the go” from Tues- 
day afternoon till Friday night, and it is too great a 
strain without an interval of rest. 

The second proposition is in regard to the meeting of 
the council. What I have to say can be very briefly ex- 
pressed. The council should hold its sessions after the 
adjournment of the General Association. This would 
avoid all the confusion arising about committee meet- 
ings, consultations, special reports, etc. There has not 
been a session of the association since 1884 but that 
more impossible feats have been attempted by conflicting 
announcements, requiring not a few of us to be in two 
distinct places at the same time to assist in transacting 
important business. 

These suggestions are made to the executive commit- 
tee, and also to the members of the National Council, as 
to the time of holding the annual meetings. 

If it be desirable to ascertain a concensus of opinion of 
the members of the council to amend Article ILI. of the 
corstitution of the council, it cam be done by corre- 


of all the members. 

As a member of both bodies, hope others will express 
themselves freely on these suggestions. 

Most respectfully submitted to the executive committee 
and to the members of the National Council of Educa- 
tion. J. M. Greenwood. 


NEW YORK. 


The board of estimate hag approved requisition of the 
board of education for $700,000 as follows: — 


For public school 184, 116th street and Lenox 


For public schools 131 and 134, Brooklyn...... 259,800.00 
For public school 178, Bronx......... eveeeeees 118,895.00 
Furniture for three schools, Manhattan...... - 83,669.32 
Heating and ventilation, public school 177..... 32,956.00 
Alterations, public school 185, Brooklyn....... 25,400.00 
Sanitary appliances, public schools 124 and 126, 

Furniture, public schools 109 and 172, Manhat- 


Heating appliances, public school 5, Queens... 22,671.00 
Sanitary work, public schools 102 and 105, 

The other items included the purchase of furniture 
from the state superintendent of prisons, the improve- 
ment of several lots adjoining school premises, and the 
fees of experts and witnesses in site condemnation pro- 
ceedings. 

A still larger sum will be asked for in the near future, 
as Superintendent of Buildings C. B. J.;Snyder has plans 
and specifications ready for five new buildings and ad- 
ditions in Manhattan and the Bronx. These contain 117 
classrooms, and will accommodate 5,500 children. For 
Brooklyn he has ready plans for four new buildings, 
eighty-eight classrooms, with a seating capacity of 4,000. 
In addition, for this borough Mr. Snyder is providing a 
number of one-story frame buildings, seating fifty pupils, 
which can be erected in schoolyards where the regular 
buildings are insufficient to meet the demand. These 
structures, which can be taken down, moved around, and 
then rebuilt, cost but $400 each. 

The new commercial high school, to be built in Sixty- 
fifth street, near Broadway, will have a swimming pool 
in the basement. To avoid waste of water, the superin- 
tendent has arranged to have the water used in the bath 
pumped up to tanks on the roof, and thence distributed 
for flushing purposes. 

The civil service reformers are after the janitors’ 
helpers. Each janitor is paid a yearly salary, and must 
be taken from the civil service list. He is compelled to 
pay his own helpers, who, as a rule, receive three to 
four dollars a week, with board. In addition, if a jani- 
tor have charge of a mixed or female school, he must 
have a woman helper stationed in the girls’ yard during 
school hours. All this makes a large hole in his sup- 
posed large earnings, which, incidentally, are based on 
the size of the school he has charge of. A moment’s 
thought will convince one of the fact that a large 
measure of intellectual ability cannot be secured for $3 
a week, and, furthermore, if it could, that ability to 
sweep and dust would be of more value than a knowledge 
of Anabasis, or even the multiplication table. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the janitors have hard work to secure helpers. 
What it will be when the civil service board starts in to 
help (?) them no one can foresee. 

The vacation playgrounds are closed because the 
money for them has run out. The 15,000 children who 
made use of them miss them sadly, as do also those who 
live in crowded neighborhoods, for the streets must now 
take the place of the playgrounds. 

Associate Superintendent Clarence E. Meleney, who 
has had charge of the city vacation schools and play- 
grounds during the successful season just ending, sent 
out the following printed official programme of the gym- 
nastic tournaments, closing the work of the season: — 

Thursday, August 23, at 10 a. m., at public school No. 
151, First avenue and Ninety-first street, semi-finals be- 
tween teams from public school No. 82, First avenue and 


Seventieth street, and public school No. 151. 

Thursday, August 23, at 2 p. m., at public school No. 
351, exhibition of girls’ gymnastics and games. 

Friday. August 24, at 10 a. m., at Claremont park open- 
air gymiasium, final contest of basket ball tournament. 

Friday, August 24, at 2 p. m., at Crotona park open-air 
£)muasium, final contest of gymnastic tournament be- 
tween the four winning teams of the several sections. 

Monday, August 27, at 10 a. m., at public school No. 
159, 241 East 119th street, contest of evening instructors, 

Tucsday, August 28, at 10 a..m., at public school No. 
15%, contest of day instructors. 

Wednesday, August 29, at 10 a. m., at public school No. 
159. final contest of instructors. . 

Note—-In case of rain on Friday, the outdoor contests 
will Le postponed until the next fine day. 

The games for Friday, August 24, had to be postponed 
to the fcilowing day, on account of the hear. 

The cchocl ship St. Mary’s, under the charge of the 
board of ecucation, is reported from Funchal, Madeira, 
with all well on board. She is on her annual cruise, and 
will touch at Lisbon, Gibraltar, and Havre before her 


return. 
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How did you happen to be so blue? 
Did you steal a bit of the lake for your crest 
And fasten blue violets into your vest? 

Tell me, I pray you, tell me true. 


Did you dip your wings in azure dye 
When April began to paint the sky 
That was pale with the winter’s stay? 
Or were you hatched from a bluebell bright 
"Neath the warm, gold breast of a sunbeam bright, 
By the river one blue spring day? 


I think when the fairies made the flowers 
To grow in these mossy fields of ours, 
Periwinkles and violets rare, 
There was left of the spring’s own color—blue— 
Plenty to fashion a flower, whose hue 
Would be richer than all, and as fair. 


THE STORMY PETREL. 
BY PARKE BENJAMIN. 


This is the bird that sweeps o’er the sea, 

Fearless and rapid and strong is he. 

He never forsakes the billowy roar 

To dwell in calm on the tranquil shore, 

Save when his mat~ from the tempest’s shocks 
r Protects her young on the splintered rocks. 


All over the ocean, far from land, 
When the Storm King rises, dark and grand, 
The mariner sees the petrel meet 
The fathomless waves with steady feet, 
And a tireless wing and dauntless breast, 
Without a home or a hope of rest. 

So ’mid the contest and toil of life, 
My soul, when the billows of rage and strife 
Are tossing high, anfi the heavenly blue 
Is shrouded by vapors of sombre hue, 
Like the petrel, wheeling o’er foam and spray, 
Onward and upward pursue thy way. 


IV. Compositions.—People who love birds. 
V, Outline for migration of birds. 


MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


Definition.—The coming and going of birds at regular 
times. 

Record.—Very ancient. 

Some birds migratory in one place, sedentary in an- 
other. 

Two flights—spring, autumn. Spring flight much 
swifter. Birds hasten to their northern homes to breed 
and rear. Autumn flight for finding food. Flocks in au- 
tumn sometimes pause to eat, and then fly on. 

Migration is governed by food supply. 

Abundance of food decides locality. 

Some birds live wholly upon animal diet, others upon 
vegetable, others upon both. 

Animal food—insects, fish, worms. 

Vegetable food—grasses, grains, weeds, fruits. 
'Insectivorous birds earliest and most regular mi- 
grants—swifts and swallows. 

Seed-eating birds remain until snowfall—robin, blue- 
bird. 

Range of flight—-Varied. Some narrow, some very ex- 
tensive. Those that go furthest north to breed fly fur- 
thest south in winter. Stork flies from Scandinavia to 
India. Depends upon construction of wings. Wings for 
long flights are pointed; for short flights, rounded. 
Those that rarely fly lose power of flight and wings be- 
come dwarfed. Some of the greatest migrants moult 
twice a year, in order that feathers may be firm and 
strong. 

Order of migration.—In autumn, old birds who have 
lost eggs and broods go first. Young follow. Adult males 
a week or so later. Females follow. Lame or wounded 
go last. In spring, males first, soon joined by females. 
Young birds follow. Feeble come last. Those that 
cross the sea fly swiftest. Birds travel by stages, but fly 
day or night. Height of flight differs. Storms and 
clouds drive them to lower levels. 

Sounds during migration—Some are noisy. Cries 
often heard at night to guide young. Crows are silent 
on the wing. 

Routes of migration.—Broadly speaking, four: the 
sea, the coast, mountain range, and river valley routes. 

Wind and temperature.—Favorable—obliquely across 
line of flight. Unfavorable—both head winds and winds 
from the rear. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 
BY HARRIET MC EWEN KIMBALL. 
O wise little birds, how do ye know 
The way to go, 
Southward and northward, to and fro? 


Far up in the ether piped they: 
“We but obey 
One who calleth us far away. 


“He calleth and calleth year by year, 
Now there, now here; 
Ever He maketh the way appear.” 


Dear little birds! He calleth me 
Who calleth ye; 
Would that I might as trusting be! 


VI. Reading.—‘Nests.” 

Don’t neglect the nests. In them, more than anywhere 
else, lies the key to the mind and thoughts of a bird. 
Nests are beautiful, too. What can surpass the delicacy 
of the humming bird’s house, glued to the surface of a 
mossy branch, or nestling in the warped point of a pen- 
dent leaf; the vireo’s silken hammock; the oriole’s grace- 
fully swaying purse; the blackbird’s model basket in 
the flags; the snug little caves of the marsh wren; the 
hermitage huts of the shy wagtail and ground warblers; 
the stout fortresses of the ground swallow. (Note 1.) 
—From ‘Song Birds and Water Fowl,” by H. E. Park- 
hurst, Seribner’s. 

BIRD ARCHITECTURE. 


“A bird’s nest! Mark it well, within, without; 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 
No glue to join; his little beak was all, 
And yet how neatly finished! What nice hand, 
With every implement and means of art, 
And twenty years’ apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make me such another?” 
—Professor Hurdis, 1793. 
Note 1. Have upon the blackboard drawings of these 
nests. There are some’very good cuts in the book from 
which the selection is taken, and for a class exercise let 
the pupils point out the nests in turn, and in a few 
words describe its construction, with the habits of the 
builder. In Burroughs’ chapter on “Nests” in “Wake 
Robin,” and Gibson in “Sharp Eyes” and “Bye Spy” 
will be found many bits to make admirable selections 
for reading under this topic. Florence A. Merriam’s 
book, “Birds of Village and Field,” will be almost indis- 
pensable in this study. 
Note 2. In conection with this read a selection from 
Shelley’s “Skylark” and Celia Thaxter’s “Sandpiper.” 
Note 3. The editor is indebted for the outline on mi- 
gration of birds to a very valuable article under this title 
by Sarah E. Scales in Popular Educator. 
Note 5. Some very good selections for reading were 
published in an article by C. A. Babcock in the Journal 
of Education of April 12. 


ANGLO-JAPANESE SIGNS. 


A constant source of amusement to the traveler in 
Japan, says the Rev. Francis E. Clark in the September 
Century, are the Anglo-Japanese signs over the shop 
doors. 

In the larger cities many shopkeepers have applied to 
a sign painter who has acquired that dangerous thing, 
a little knowledge of English, without drinking deep at 
the Pierian spring, for a “shingle” that shall express to 
the world in western characters the nature of their 
business. The assurance of these sign painters is not 
matched by their familiarity with English spelling, con- 
struction, moods, and tenses; and the result is often 
amusing in the extreme. For instance, one is amazed 
to see in Tokio a sign that boldly announces 

A TAILOR CUT TO ORDER. 
Another one informs us 
PHOTOGRAPHER EXECUTED HERE. 
A hatter in Kobe announces that he sells 
GENERAL SORT STRAW HAT, 
and another informs the public that he is a 
DEALAR NEWANDSTiLISHSTRAWHAT 
WiLL MAKE TO ORDER. 


Some of the signs really seem to suggest needed Eng- 
lish words, like 


BUTCHERY AND PROVISIONS. 
Why not “butchery”? Another tells us that he deals in 
SOFT GOODS. 
He does not mean “soft drinks” either, but soft woolen 
goods. A baker tells us that he keeps a 
BAKETRY. 
Another sign which I daily passed for nearly a week told 
the world that within dwelt 
THE INVENTOR OF KOBB, 
though what he invented, or when, or why, deponent 
saith not. A merchant in Osaka has hung out his 
shingle with superfluous articles, as follows: — 
PATENT THE CHARCOAL PATENT THE POCKET 
STOVE. 
The conjunctions are almost as difficult for the average 


sign painter to master. Consequently he sometimes 
tells the world of a , 


HOUSE SHIP AND PAINTER, 
or that within there is for sale 
SHOTTINGAN POWDER AND. 
A glance at the rifles, shotguns, and powder horns 
within makes the sign clear. Another tells us that 
BYCICLE TO LEND, SEL, AND 
are within. It is not strange that single letters should 
get out of place, as in 
RESTAURAND, 
MEALS AT ALL HOUSE, 
CIGARAND AND CIGARETTED, 
and the like. But it does seem as if a wag with a keen 
sense of humor had been at work when we read, as we 
do in a prominent street of Osaka:— 
ER—MAN—WASH. 
Put the last syllable first and you will catch the thought. 
A wag, too, must have prepared the label for a dealer in 


borax, who, after extolling the purity and value of his 
preparation, put in large letters at the bottom:— 
BEWARE OUR TRADEMARK. 
Perhaps the most startling milk sign in Japan is:— 
COWS MILKED AND RETAILED, 

which, if I mistake not, is to be found in Kioto. Cloth 
dealers, also, have had not a little difficulty in making 
known their wares. Here is one of their signs:— 

SILK HEMP, COTTON AND SEVERAL HAIRS, 

SEVERAL KINDS YARN. 
REAL BSTATE LONE AND CORRECTING AGENCY 
appears in Tokio, a place, perhaps, for bad boys and 
rls. 

yen signs and notices are often as amusing as the 
shop signs. For instance, one that appears on the way 
up the famous bluff at Yokohama:— 

IT IS FORBIDDEN TO THROW THE STONE 

A MAN IS BBING WOUNDED. 
Probably in some past year a stone thrown over the 
bank hit a passer-by, but the man is still being wounded. 
At at temple door we read:— 
ALL VISITOR ARE NOT ALLOW TO ENTER THIS 
TEMPLE PUTTING ON THEIR SHOE. 

Hence, of course, we took off our shoe. I copied the fol- 
lowing from a poster on the side of a house in a little 
fishing village on the shore of the Inland sea:— 

TO LET GRAUND IN BEACH WHEN IF YOU 

LIKE I WILL DID AWAY FROM STREET 
AND WILL TAKEN DIRTY COTTAGE. 

On mature deliberation of several savants, it was decided 
that the owner meant to say that if we rented his lot 
on the beach he would move his house from the street, 
and also take away the “dirty cottage” that now encum- 
bered his ground, 


A NEW COURSE IN NATURE STUDY. 

At a time when nature study courses of varying merit 
are thrust upon our attention on every side, an attempt 
has been made at the Marine biological laboratory at 
Wood’s Holl, Mass., to provide a series of lessons thor- 
oughly scientific so far as they went, yet approaching 
nature along lines of genuine interest and value to the 
children in our public schools. The facilities for doing 
this are unsurpassed in this country. For six weeks 
leading biologists from various sections between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific gather at Wood’s Holl to instruct 
classes of students and teachers, and to carry on re- 
searches along their own special lines. With the scien- 
tists who form the staff of the United States fish com- 
mission at the same place, they compose a unique sci- 
entific community, and create an atmosphere full of in- 
spiration to the humbler teachers of biology who come 
here to avail themselves of the regular courses in the 
laboratory. It is here, and with all the resources of 
this place at command, that the new course in nature 
study has been given. 

In the words of its originator, Professor Whitman of 
the University of Chicago, who is also director of the 
laboratory, this course is a “protest against making book 
study a substitute for nature study,” and also “the first 
step to a condemnation of a more radical evil in our edu- 
cational method, which may be characterized as informa- 
tion cramming. It is quite as easy to cram without 
books as with them, and nature courses are now offered 
that seem to have been devised for the especial purpose 
of outdoing anything hitherto known in the way of 
shorthand cramming. The whole field is covered in 


two to four weeks with lectures, and notebooks, and ex- 
cursions. The amount delivered and swallowed is the 
measure of success for both teacher and pupil.” In con- 


trast to the vicious shorthand method just described, Dr. 
Whitman sets forth the object of the course given at 
Wood’s Holl in the following significant paragraph, full 
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of meaning and interest for those who are striving to 
improve the nature courses in the public schools:— 
«An ounce of ability to turn facts into ideas is of infin- 
itely greater value than tons of information. Fact- 
knowledge is the fool’s paradise. The course here pro- 
posed offers no such allurement. Our concern is not the 
whole field. We shall have field-work, laboratory exer- 
cises, lectures, demonstrations, and all available mean’ 
of reading @ few chapters in nature’s book. Study 
nature for understanding, not for information, is the 
ideal to be kept in view. Those who are ambitious to fill 
their notebooks with a complete survey of the field of 
facts are advised not to apply. We shall be content if 
we succeed in taking a few soundings at advantageous 
points.” 
The course planned upon the basis of these principles, 
while thoroughly scientific so far as the limited time 
would allow, was, nevertheless, one of great practical 
yalue to teachers. It was biological, dealing with both 
plants and animals. Commencing with the lower forms 
of vegetation and proceeding to the flowering plants, 
the class studied these in their habitats by means of al- 
most daily excursions, on which they collected material 
for the studies of typical forms to follow. The transi- 
tion to animals was made by way of the king crab, in 
two days of lectures and laboratory work, conducted by 
Professor William Patten of Dartmouth College, who has 
made extensive studies of this remnant of past geological 
times. The field course in entomology, which followed, 
took up the insect fauna of the seashore, the woods, and 
the meadows, ponds, and streams in and near Wood’s 
Holl. An important feature of the laboratory work 
after this was the study of colonies of ants domiciled in 
artificial nests, such as were used by Sir John Lubbock 
and other distinguished investigators in their own re; 
searches. Side by side with the ants were caterpillars, 
contentedly feeding on branches of their favorite plants, 
and passing through the changes from egg to chrysalis 
before the eyes of their new-found friends, The lessons 
on birds, which were next on the programme, were of in- 
tense interest to all bird lovers, and included a visit to 
the breeding grounds of the famous colony of terns on 
Penikese. After a study of the common toad under 
Professor Hodge of Clark University, the course ended 
with a week’s work on a few of the marine and fresh. 
water animals of the region. 
To an outsider watching the progress of the work in 
nature study from the bulletins of daily lectures and 
demonstrations, and from conversation with members of 
the class, several things have appeared to be character- 
istic of the course. One is the great prominence given to 
field work. Animals and plants have been first seen in 
their homes, then studied in their structure, and the re- 
lation of structure to habits seen clearly in this way. 
This mode of approach by way of the life can hardly 
fail to awaken also a genuine sympathy for the forms of 
life studied, a vital interest in their life processes that 
will make it impossible for any teacher who has taken 
this course ever to consider them again merely as ob- 
jects of dry dissection. But perhaps the most valuable 
feature of these lessons, especially for the older 
teachers, was the immense stimulus received from con- 
tact with so many specialists, and insight into the spirit 
and methods of their researches. When the instructors 
are men who have devoted years of their lives to re- 
searches upon the single group, or even the single species 
studied, teachers whose college days are some years be- 
hind them may well prize the opportunity for renewing 
youthful enthusiasms. To cite but one instance, the 
days passed with Dr. Whitman in studying the evolution 
of color marks on pigeons and the habits and instincts 
of those birds were a delight, not simply because the 
rich results of years of study were freely given out, but 
because for the time being the class seemed to be taken 
into the confidence of the instructor, to follow with him 
the trains of thought that had led to his conclusions, to 
share in the patience and thoroughness of the investiga- 
tions, and to catch the inspiration of the whole-hearted 
devotion to their work shown by our leaders in scien- 
tific research. As a member of the class remarked, 
“Nothing was kept back.” The only limit was that of 
time, F 
But while the course given this year has been inter- 
esting and valuable, it was yet only a beginning, and Dr. 
Whitman plans to make it of more worth in years to 
come by concentrating it upon a smaller number of liv- 
ing forms. He will aim to accomplish more by limiting 
still more carefully the lines of work. The “soundings” 
will be made at fewer points, in the hope of bringing up 
richer returns from each one. 
Clarabel Gilman. 


“Small service is true service while it lasts. 

Of humblest friends, bright creature! scorn not one; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS. PLANTS: 
TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. By John M. reach re 
M., Ph. D., Head of Department of Botany, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1900. 
In his new book entitled “Plants,” Professor John 

M. Coulter, head of the department of botany in Chicago 
University, has put all American teachers under a dis- 
tinct obligation. The author has long recognized the 
fact that the day of mere “analyzing” and cataloguing 
is past. He no doubt experiences a shiver, as do we all, 
at the mere word “analysis.” This, it will be remem- 
bered, consisted in chasing a plant by means of more or 
less ingenious “keys” into dark corners, from which the 
poor thing could not always escape, and then clapping 
upon it the extinguisher of a name. Still, this and list- 
ing both had their value, though often made too prom- 
inent. Jt is well always to keep in mind the ambition of 
youth to collect and arrange. Properly directed, this is 
certainly a useful work. As these subjects were often in 
the hands of the ignorant or careless, they were rendered 
positively noxious. 

It is not our purpose by any means to decry systematic 
botany and field knowledge, the ladders by which we 
climbed. We are not of those who believe either val- 
ueless, nor do we at all consider that a knowledge of the 
life history of four or five types, however intimate, re- 
places a good general knowledge of the broader field. 
Our patience with the very skillful vegetable physiolo- 
gist, who, when he sees them, fails to recognize the 
plants upon which he experiments or theorizes, is, indeed, 
small. As regards Dr. Coulter, there is nothing to com- 
plain of; no one in America, perhaps, has any better 


, knowledge of field botany, as well as the special branches 


to which he is more especially devoted. When such a 
teacher pauses in his busy life to present us with a text- 
book, we should be deeply grateful. All this by way of 
exordium. Let us now consider the work itself. 

It assumes at the start a distinct pedagogical aspect, 
as in the transitive state of botanical teaching is so 
necessary. The experience of a long-practiced in- 
structor, one of eminence and success in his profession, 
and who possesses the art of clearly presenting his 
methods and suggestions, is of especial worth. Profes- 
sor Coulter is a clear writer, a wide reader, a close stu- 
dent, with a terse, lucid, convincing style of his own, 
neither dogmatic nor dictatorial, but still with the tone 
of a leader. We have, ever since its appearance, con- 
stantly consulted his vciume, and referred our students 
to it as to an authority. We feel more and more con- 
fidence in our first opinion, that it is one of the very 
best text-books in the field. 

We especially commend the fascinating chapter on 
ecology, that department of our science now engaging 
so much attention. Here “nature study” is presented 
in the most attractive form. While charmed with the 
subject and the treatment, we feel at every step that it 
is not a “fad” we are pursuing, the amusement of a 
“gaie quatre heure,” but a serious subject logically con- 
sidered. The phenomenal relations of flowers and insects 
are treated with the same grace of style and clearness 
of argument. 

One other point, and that by no means the least, has 
to be noticed, mamely, the extreme beauty of the illus- 
trations. They alone are a libefal education, and well 
worth the price of admission to this literary feast. 

Recent numbers of the Riverside Literature Series 
have included those ever-popular essays of Ruskin’s 
“Sesame and the Lilies,” and Plutarch’s “Alexander the 
Great.”” The “Alexander” is the version of the Greek 
historian’s writings which Sir Thomas North translated 
into English in 1579. The superiority of this over 
numerous other translations that have succeeded it, with 


“more modern diction, is convincingly set forth by Mr. 


Scudder in the introductory note. The editor has sup- 
plied some few appropriate notes and explanations to 
each volume. [Boston, New York, and Chicago: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 15 cents each.] 

William R. Jenkins of New York is issuing a series of 
selected short stories in Spanish in a form as attractive 
and convenient as his well-known series of French 
“Contes Choisis.”’” They are especially arranged and an- 
notated for use in American colleges by a capable and 
eminent Spanish scholar. The stories are entertaining, 
and make easy reading with the help of the extensive 
notes in English. The two volumes already issued con- 
tain “Fortuna” and other tales of Enrique Perez Es- 
crich, and four stories by Dona Emilia Pardo Bazan 
under the title of “Temprano y con Sol.” Both books 
are edited by R. Diez de la Cortina, B. A. [35 cents 
each. ] 


LE VERRE D’EAU. 

Eugene Scribe’s “Le Verre D’Eau, ou Les Effets et Les 
Causes” has been carefully edited and annotated by 
Charles A. Egbert, Ph. D., who has also written a help- 
ful and interesting introduction. (Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 140 pp.; price, 30 cents.) 

LABORATORY PHYSIOLOGY. 

Bertha Millard Brown of the Hyannis (Mass.) normal 
school has placed the teaching of physiology on as scien- 
tific a laboratory basis as any of the sciences, and the 
time has come for doing this in a complete and scholarly 
way. Itis refreshing to have something new, bright, and 
everyway respectable in this subject. This work is sug- 
gestive, scholarly, and serviceable. (Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 165 pp.:; price, 85 cents.) 

WORK AND PLAY. 

John E. Bradley, Ph. D., LL.D., the grandly success- 
ful principal of the Albany high school, the wide-awake 
superintendent and eminent leader in Minneapolis, and 
for several years president of Illinois College, has been 


an inspiring force for young men for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, and it is more than an ordinary an- 
nouncement that a man of his literary skill, extended 
experience, and forceful personality has brought together 
in one volume the most important things that he has 
said in ali these years in “Work and Play” (The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, cloth, 208 pp.; price, $1.00), which is artis. 
tically issued by the publishers. The twelve addresses 
were originally delivered to the students without writing, 
were stenographically reported, then rewritten by Dr. 
Bradley, so that they have the flavor of spontaneous ex- 
pression and the finish of careful writing. They are full 
of good sense, clear as the day, strong with conviction, 
and made attractive with delightful illustrations taken 
from his wide range of information and activities. 


COLTON’S PHYSIOLOGY. 


The possibilities of modern bookmaking are seldom 
illustrated so well as in the “Briefer Course in Physi- 
ology,” by Buel P. Colton of the Illinois State Normal 
University (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, cloth, 385 pp.), 
in which are given colored diagrams which reveal more 
of the new and the old knowledge of the human body 
and its activities than I would have believed possible. 
Not until quite recently would it have been possible to 
have made a book with such colored diagrams as these 
printed on the’same paper and page as the reguiar type. 
While this feature of the book is ‘the first to impress it- 
self upon one, it is by no means the only one. A second 
is the masterly way in which the vexed question of sci- 
entific temperance is handled. The wonder to-day is 
that any one will venture to write a school physiology 
and try to run the gauntlet of Mrs. Hunt and Dr. Bow- 
ditch, and those who represent them. In the first place, 
the long-time famous endorsement of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt 
and her committee is not found in the book; apparently 
this will appear in no books hereafter brought out by 
the leading publishing houses. Nevertheless, all state 
laws on the subject appear to have been lived up to in 
the letter and in the spirit. When the time or place in 
the book for alcoholism is reached, it is skillfully treated 
by copious and thoroughly authoritative extracts from 
medical experts, none of which can be questioned. 


A SCHOOL SPEAKER. 


F. Townsend Southwick, principal of the New York 
school of expression, has furnished a school speaker, 
“How to Recite’’ (American Book Company, cloth, 464 
pp.; price, $1.00), which guides an instructor, assists a 
student, and benefits any public speaker or reader, and 
at the same time adds to this wise and interesting in- 
structive representative selections from the best Eng- 
lish and American literature. One does not miss any of 
the standard pieces of which he has tender memories, 
and yet he finds a great many new and choice bits of wit 
and wisdom in the prose and verse that have but just 
arrived in good literature. It is a great treat for a 
teacher to have at command, as he has in this book, 
more than 200 selections, every one of which is well 
adapted in length, in literary standing, and in interest 
for use in school exercises or upon exhibition occasions. 

NATURE'S MIRACLES. 


Elisha Gray’s second volume of “Nature’s Miracles” 
(New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, cloth, sixty 
cents), which treats, in his bright and breezy way, of 
energy, sound, heat, light, and explosives, which Pro- 
fessor Gray styles the primal elements—not only of 
life, but of material existence itself. Without heat and 
light we cannot conceive of the physical universe; and 
sound becomes a modification of these, without which 
animated creation would soon destroy itself, and even 
while it lived would fail to develop, lacking the means 
of communication. The thread of philosophy whick 
runs through the book adds materially to its value. 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST POEMS. 


The James H. West Company, Boston, has gotten to- 
gether 120 pages of verses, called forth by America’s new 
experience as a world force. While some of these utter- 
ances stir a patriotic indignation, it is well that they have 
been collected that we may see what men could write 
at a time when they were out of step with the age in 
which they live. If, perchance, they should prove to be 
right, and such a condition is conceivable, we shall all be 
glad that these feathers were plucked from the fickle 
breezes. They can be published now without difficulty, 
as money is abundant while the anti-fever lasts, but 
they could never be two years from to-day, right or 
wrong. Impatient as one may be with what he con- 
siders unpatriotic utterances, he can hardly look the 
book through without a conviction that these men think 
they are living upon a higher plane than other mortals, 
and without a suspicion that it may be true that to them 
has been given somewhat of conscience, of which they 
assume to. have a monopoly, At least one can but hope 
to live to see whether or not they are the only ones who 
can interpret aright the signs of liberty and progress. 
Fortunately, it will not be long before we shall know 
whether or not they are very wise or very otherwise, 
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The most efficient remedy 
known forthe relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 6: State School Commission- 
ers’ and City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, Newburg, N. Y. 


October 18: Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Clinton. 


October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass.; W. P. 
Beckwith, secretary. 


NEW FNGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


WHEN THE MAINE SCHOOLS OPEN. 

August 27, Livermore Falls, Durham, 
Lindsay high, Shapleigh, Leeds Junction 
rural schools, Norridgewock, Limington 
Academy, South Harrison, West Sullivan, 
_ Byron; August 28, Freedom Academy, 
Farmington normal, Wilton Academy; 
September 3, Madison, Hartford, Corinna, 
Starks, Paris Hill, South Paris, Guilford, 
Monmouth, Bethel, Caribou, Gray, Fort 
Fairfield, Bridgton, Liberty, Madison, 
Crono, Durham, Clinton; September 4, 
Foxcroft Academy, Rockland, Freeport, 
Lincoln Academy, Higgins Classical, Wis- 
casset Institute, Springvale, Dixfieid; 
September 5, Berwick Academy, Wash- 
ington; September 10, Machias, Hampden 
Academy, Naples, Southwest Harbor, 
Prospect, Portland, Rumford Falls high, 
Rumford rural schools, Leavitt Institute, 
Turner, Farmington, Wilton schools, Bel- 
fast, Washington Academy, Oldtown, Fal- 
mouth; September 17, Rumford Falls, 
Phillips, Parsonfield Academy, Hallowell, 
Ricker Classical, Brewer, Norridgewock, 
Calais; September 19, Coburn Classical 
Institute. 

CALAIS. A union meeting of the 
Washington county, Maine, and the Char- 
lotte county, N. B., teachers will be held 
in the Congregational church Thursday 
and Friday, September 20 and 21. 

PARSONFIELD. Frederick W. Trust 
of Franconia, N. H., has been elected 
principal of Parsonfield Seminary. The 
seminary has been remodeled, and the 
new dormitory is said to be one of the 
finest in this part of the state. 


FARMINGTON. The public schools 
will open September 10, with the follow- 
ing teachers: High school, principal, C. 
M. Pennell, A. M.; first assistant, Jane 
Cutts; second assistant, Grace Titcomb. 
Grammar school, Alice Lowell, Farming- 
dale. Intermediate school, Ethel How- 
ard, Farmington. Upper primary, E. 
May Gay; lower primary, Rose P. 
Grounder. The West Farmington 
schools also begin the same date, with M. 
H. Fowler, principal and teacher of 
grammar school; Mildred S. Gay, assist- 
ant; Lillian Scribner, primary teacher. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HANOVER. Among the cases before 
the present term of the United States cir- 
euit court is that of Dartmouth College 
vs. the International Paper Company. 
This is a suit for $275,000 damages for al- 
leged trespass by the defendant on the 


lumber lands of the college. Another 
case in which the college is interested is 
that of F. N. Currier against the trustees 
of Dartmouth and Alexander McKenzie 
for recovery of $50,000 damages, occa- 
sioned to the plaintiff by the alleged neg- 
ligence of the defendant in the demolition 
of a chimney at Hanover. Currier was a 
student in the college, and, while watch- 
ing the tearing down of a tall chimney on 
the college grounds, was struck by the 
flying bricks, receiving injuries to his 
eyesight. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The public schools will open 

Wednesday, September 12. 


WELLESLEY. The plan proposed by 
Miss Hannah Hume, president of the 
class of 1900 of Wellesley College, to raise 


an income fund for the college, has been - 


adopted by the class, and steps are now 
being taken to raise an income equal to 
the interest of $100,000. When the propo- 
sition was made by Miss Hume it was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and 250 annual 
subscriptions were promised, in sums 
from fifty cents to $100, amounting 
to $1,000. The collection of the fund 
has been placed in the hands of the 
Wellesley College endowment fund com- 
mittee, who have sent out appeals 
and blanks to the alumnae and former 
students of the college, urging them to 
subscribe according to their means, from 
fifty cents up. The appeal says that 
while the endowment of $100,000 has been 
provided by John D. Rockefeller, the 
members of the endowment committee 
and the alumnae feel that it would be a 
great satisfaction if they could provide 
an income for the college; which has not 
yet sufficient to cover its necessary ex- 
penses. 

COTTAGE CITY. Martha’s Vineyard 
summer institute enjoyed a grand suc- 
cess with the summer school this year 
under the able management of Dr. W. T. 
Mowry. About 500 students were pres- 
ent, and all were enthusiastic over the 
several courses of study. Massachusetts 
led with over 100 teachers. New York 
stood next with seventy-five. 

SHARON. The twenty-ninth annual 
reunion of the Sharon Centre School As- 
sociation was held August 30. About 
seventy-five persons, including former pu- 
pils and members of their families, were 
in attendance, which made it the largest 
gathering ever held sinee, the organiza- 
tion of the association in 1871. Albert 
Ellis of Boston was the only former 
teacher who attended. He had charge of 
the school in 1842, and is now eighty 
years old. At 1 o'clock a fine collation 
was served. At its close the annual busi- 
ness meeting was held. Resolutions in 
memory of Rev. E. A. Park, once a 
teacher, and several other members of the 
association who have died during the 
year were adopted. The following offi- 
cers were elected: Benjamin Reynolds, 
president; Artemas Richards of Boston, 
William K. Hawes of Canton, Charles W. 
Leonard of Newton, Samuel F. Rowe of 
Cambridge, Mrs. Sarah A. Hawes of Can- 
ton, Mrs. Lucy Hodges Dean of Foxboro, 
Mrs. Mary E. Philbrook of Somerville, 
Silas A. Stone, Charles S. Curtis, and A. 
Alden Carpenter of Sharon, vice presi- 
dents; Sanford W. Billings, secretary; 
George Richards, treasurer; William K. 
Hawes of Canton, Mrs. Warren Johnson, 
Mrs. H. M. Pollard, Mrs. F. P. Long, 
Miss Ruth A. Reynolds, and A. Alden 
Carpenter of Sharon, executive com- 
mittee. After the close of the business 
meeting the time was passed in singing 
familiar songs, renewing of old friend- 
ships and making new ones, and in talk- 
ing over the old days until 5 o’clock, 
when the guests left for their homes. 

BRIMFIELD. Wellington Hodgkins. 
the principal-elect of the Hitchcock free 
academy in Brimfield, was born in La- 
moine, in Maine, January 6, 1870. He 
was fitted for college in Coburn Classica] 
Institute, from which he was graduated 
in 1889. For a year after graduation 


De PIERCES 


DISCOVER 


FOR THE BLOOD, LIVER,LUNGS. 


Experience has shown to physicians 
that the majority of diseases have their 
origin in the derangement or disease of 
the stomach and other organs of diges- 
tion and nutrition. The stomach is the 
receptacle in which food is received and 
the laboratory in which it is prepared to 
nourish the different parts of the body. 
It prepares brain nourishment in one 
way, nerve nourishment in another, 
muscle nourishment in another. When 
the stomach is ‘‘out of order’’ these 
various forms of nourishment are only 
partly or imperfectly prepared, and 
nerve, muscle, or brain, as the case 
may be, is only partly fed, and the result 
is pain, which is Nature’s protest and 
warning. The pain may be in the head 
or in the heart, but you must reach it 
through the stomach or you can’t cure 
it. That is the philosophy on which Dr. 
Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery is 
prepared. It has absolute control of 
the stomach and digestive and nutritive 
system. It cures diseases in head, heart, 
liver, lungs and other organs by curing 
the diseased condition of the stomach 
which prevents the proper nourishment 
of the various organs and corrupts them 
by its own diseased condition, in the 
partial nourishment it provides. In like 
manner ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery 
purifies the blood, by purifying the 
stomach and other blood-making organs. 


It contains no alco- 
hol, or other intoxi- 
cant, and no narcotic. 


from Colby in 1884, Mr. Hodgkins taught 
in Maine in grammar and high school 
grades. He was then called to fill for a 
term the vacancy in the Stoughton high 
school, caused by the enforced absence of 
the principal, a position which he suc- 
cessfully filled. In 1895 Mr. Hodgkins 
was elected principal of the Dennis South 
high school, to succeed B. M. Sheridan, 
now of the Oliver school, Lawrence, and 
he has held that position until his recent 
election to the principalship of the Hitch- 
cock free academy. 

SPRINGFIELD. It is expected that 
the local public schools will be weli rep- 
resented in the educational exhibit at the 
Buffalo Pan-American exposition next 
year. The pictures of the finer school 
buildings in the city will probably be in- 
cluded, and the high school building will 
be sure to be a feature. The state will 
have an exhibit of manual training work, 
writing, drawing, etc., and it is expected 
that the local scheols will be represented 
in these. An exhibit relative to the in- 
terior decoration of school buildings is 
also being planned, and the local schools 
will probably furnish something for this 
part of the exhibit. The state exhibit 
will be in charge of the state board of 
education, and notices will be sent out to 
the school boards of different cities to 
prepare suitable exhibits illustrating the 
work of their schools. 


SOUTH BYFIELD. At the last meet- 
ing of the trustees of Dummer Academy, 
the oldest institution of the kind in the 
state, founded in 1745, Hon. William D. 
Northend of Salem offered a minute in 
memorial of the services of Edward 
Strong Moseley, for forty-eight years 
trustee of the academy. He was de- 
scended from John Moseley, who came 
over in Winthrop’s fleet in 1630. Eben- 
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CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


; and sustenance of the brain and body. Sieeplessness, nervous 
~ exhaustion, inability to work or study is only Brain Hunger. 
_ This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera 


tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the avstem, and 
give endur nce f, r mental labor without exhaustion. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITE is a concentrated white powder 


from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of 
wheat, formulated by Prof. Percy more than 30 years ago. It 
contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


ezer Moseley, the father of Edward §., 
was graduated from Yale College in 1802, 
and became an eminent lawyer and mem- 
ber of the legislature, as well as colonel 
of the Sixth regiment. He also was trus- 
tee of Dummer Academy and president of 
the board. Edward S. Moseley entered 
Yale College in 1829, but left it in his 
junior year to enter the East Indian and 
China trade in the house of Benjamin A. 
Gould. He became the largest shipowner 
in Newburyport, and took a great inter- 
est in shipbuilding and manufactures 
there. His business connection with Mr. 
Gould ended with the death of the latter 
in 1859. He continued the business with 
great success, and was soon the largest 
shipowner in Newburyport, and did much 
to encourage shipbuilding in the town. 
When manufactures were started in the 
town he took a great interest in them, 
and assisted them with money and valu- 
able advice. Gradually he closed his 
commercial business and devoted himself 
to banking and finance. In addition to 
his own financial employments, he was 
for forty years a director or president of 
the Mechanics’ bank and of the Institu- 
tion of Savings. The excellent condition 
of the Institution for Savings is largely 
owing to his wise and prudent manage- 
ment. But this was not all; he was a 
director in manufacturing and other cor- 
porations, and was often treasurer of 
public funds. He took a deep interest in 
the establishment and success of the pub- 
lic library, and was influential in obtain- 
ing endowments for it. To the end of 
his life Mr. Moseley was a very busy man, 
and in all his business transactions he 
was the soul of honor. No one ever ac- 
cused Mr. Moseley of unfair dealing. He 
was on a large scale a model business 
man. He was endowed by nature with 
the capacity and qualities for success in 
large business transactions. There was 
little that was accidental in his success. 
We honor the few who, through ex- 
traordinary natural endowments, achieve 
distinction in the arts, in literature and 
in science, and why should we neglect to 
honor those who, through as extraordi- 
nary endowments, by nature have been 
enabled to comprehend, almost intui- 
tively, the correct principles upon which 
the great business affairs of the world 
should be conducted, and by strict ob- 
servance of them in practice have added 
largely to the endowments of mankind 
and earned honest fortunes for them- 
selves? Mr. Moseley was a member of 
the board of Dummer Academy from 1852 
to 1900.—Boston Transcript. 

MARSHFIELD. The tenth annual re- 
union of the Old South School Associa- 
tion of Marshfield was held August 29 at 
the chapel of the Congregational church. 
The organization was founded by those 
who attended the school, which was one 
of the first established in the country, as 
the time cf its origin dates back to 
August, 1645, four years after the town 
was incorporated. The house was situ- 
ated at the fork in the road not far from 
the estate of Daniel Webster, whose chil- 
dren and grandchildren received their 
early education within its walis. ‘The in- 
stitution was in existence until 1856, 
when the district school system was 
abolished. After dinner Secretary Eras- 
tus Williamson read the reports, and the 
roll call indicated that thirty of the origi- 
nal members had died in the past ten 
years. E. Francis Holt of Andover, an 
old teacher in the school, delivered an 
address, as did other members, Miss 
Frances B. Adams gave a vocal solo and 
recited a poem. There was singing by a 
quartette composed of Mrs. Edwin N. 
Pratt, Mrs. Grace Joy, Byron Holmes, and 
Bryant C. Pratt. The next reunion will 
be held in August, 1901, at the same place. 
After dinner officers were chosen as fol- 
lows: President, George Martin Baker; 
vice-president, Jonathan H. Bourne; sec- 
retary, Erastus E. Williamson; treasurer, 
Horatio B. Sprague; executive commit- 
tee, George M. Baker, E. E. Williamson, 
Edward White, William James Baker, E. 
Francis Holt, Elisha C. Sprague, Mrs. 
Mary W. Barstow, Mrs. R. J. Darling, 
Mrs. Martha Sherman, Ephraim H. 
Walker, and Charles H. Delano. 


AMHERST. C. W. Marshall, Am- 
herst’s new high school principal, was 
born in 1865 at Rockport. He was pre- 
pared for college at the Gloucester high 
school, and entered Amherst in 1884, and 
was graduated with the class of 1888. In 
July of that year, in a competition in 
which nineteen colleges were represented, 
he won a silver medal awarded by the 
American Protective Tariff League for a 
meritorious essay on an assigned subject. 
In the fall of 1888 Mr. Marshall was 
elected principal of the Kingston (R. I.) 
Academy. At the end of a few weeks he 
was induced to accept the principalship 
of the high school at Wilton, N. H., 
where he‘remained two years. His exce!- 
lent work was rewarded by a call to two 
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positions, one the principalship of the 
academy at Hampstead, N. H., which he 
declined, the other a similar position at 
Holliston, Which he accepted, remaining 
for two years. From Holliston he was 
called to be the assistant principal and 
the head of the science department in the 
nigh school at New Britain, Ct., where 
he has been for the last seven years.—-- 
professor Alfred Emerson, who for the 
jast three years has been a professor in 
the American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens, Greece, is a guest of Professor 
J. R. S. Sterrett. Professor Emerson is 
now employed in collecting a museum of 
antiquities for the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

CAMBRIDGE. President Eliot of tiav- 
vard has sent the following letter to 
Mayor Champlin of Cambridge: — 

Dear Mr. Mayor,—I beg through vou io 
thank the school committee of Cambridye 
and Superintendent Cogswell for the 
facilities they gave the Cuban teact!ixis 
for seeing the school buildings and the 
vacation schools of the city of Cambridge. 
and for the rooms provided tor the in- 
struction in sloyd and for the kindergar- 
tens which the Cuban teachers were per- 
mitted to visit. The Cuban teachers 
learned much from their inspection of 
these features of the Cambridge school 
work. 

I beg also to return the thanks of the 


. university through you to the police of 


the city of Cambridge for their vigilance 
and kindness in protecting and giving in- 
formation to our Cuban visitors. The 
police contributed in many ways to mak- 
ing their stay in Cambridge safe and en- 
joyable. 

LYNN. At a recent meeting of the 
school board the principal business 
transacted was the election of teachers, 
eight new teachers being chosen. They 
were: Caroline D. Greene, principal of 
the Jackson-street school; Evelyn M. 
Mangan, Annie M. Dame, Florence A. 
Boyce, Nellie L. Harney, Alice S. Blaney, 
Harriet M. Clifford, and Anastasia 
Herlihy. 


SOMERVILLE. The school committee, 
at a recent meeting, received and voted 
to place on file the resignation of James 
F. Beard, the president of the board, who 
has recently assumed the office of city 
treasurer. The resignation was generally 
expected, though not necessary, a num- 
ber of people. desiring that Mr. Beard re- 
main on the board and as its presiding 
officer for the few remaining months of 
the year.. Resolutions commendatory of 
his character and his term of service were 
adopted, and later in the evening an 
order was adopted asking the aldermen to 
set a date for a joint convention, at which 
a successor to Mr. Beard might be elected. 
Merrill Lovering was elected an ussistant 
in the manual training department of the 
English high school, and an order for the 
appointment of an assistant to the prin- 
cipal of the Burns school for three days a 
week, at the rate of $600 a year, was re- 
ferred to the committee on salaries. 


CONNECTICUT. 


BRIDGEPORT. Dr. Charles W. Deane, 
superintendent, brings back with him 
from his vacation an attractive and help- 
ful wife, having been married to Miss Lo- 
retta Swan Young of Amsterdam, N. Y. 


HARTFORD. Benjamin West’s famous 
picture, “The Raising of Lazarus,’ has 
been unboxed in the Wadsworth Athe- 
naeum, and hung by George H. Story, the 
curator, on the west wall, directly oppo- 
site the portrait of Benjamin West, 
painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence. This 
portrait itself is one of the best known in 
art collections, and is looked at with envy 
by all Englishmen. Lazarus is the cen- 
tral figure in the painting, with the death 
agony still apparent. He is leaning 
against the stone rolled from. in front of 
the tomb, and, with his face bound about 
with the napkin, he is just coming to life 
again, his hands uplifted and his eyes 
staring. Christ, his face serene, is near 
him, somewhat in the shadow. He has 
no halo and stands simply as “the friend 
who wept.” On either side of Lazarus 
are his sisters, Mary and Martha. The 
coloring in their costumes is superb. 
The disciples are grouped at the right, 
and at the left are the friends of Mary 


. and Martha, overjoyed at what they be-. 


hold. The canvas alone measures ten 
feet ten inches by eight feet five inches, 
and is enclosed in a broad gold frame. 
The signature reads: “Benj. West, 1780.” 
It was in 1782 that Newton Ogle, then 
bishop of Winchester, bought it for that 
cathedral, where it remained for nearly 
118 years, framed into the magnificent 
reredos of the fifteenth century. Its lo- 
cation in the cathedral was changed a few 
years ago when repairs were being made, 
and last winter it disappeared. Who the 
purchaser was and where the picture was 
to go were not known until it appeared at 


the Wadsworth Athenaeum in Hartford 
as the gift of J. Pierpont Morgan for the 
fine art collection of his native city. 


NEW HAVEN. All the executive offi- 
cers of Yale University last week re- 
turned to work in preparation for the be- 
ginning of the 200th year of the univer- 
sity, which begins in just a month. Pro- 
fessor Morris F. Tyler, treasurer of the 
university, has been in the city nearly all 
the summer. President Hadley and Sec- 
retary Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., have 
been in the Adirondacks for two weeks, 
but they will now be kept in their offices 
on the campus almost continuously till 
the beginning of the fall term. Rev. Mr. 
Stokes has been given an assistant in the 
secretary’s office. The position will be 
filled by Thomas Rossiter Barnum, a 
member of the class of ’°79. Mr. Barnum 
has had charge of the publication of a 
number of pamphlets and other docu- 
ments which the university has given fo 
the public. He is a son of the late W. F. 
Barnum of the class of 41. The deans of 
the different departments of Yale are also 
beginning to return. Professor Francis 
Wayland of the law school and Professor 
Herbert KE. Smith of the medical school 
are already back, Professor Russell H. 
Chittenden of the Sheffield scientific 
school is coming next week, and Profes- 
sor Henry P. Wright, dean of the aca- 
demic department, is expected to return 
to his duties about September 10. Most 
of the work which required the presence 
of the executive officers at Yale is rela- 
tive to the construction of the new bi-cen- 
tennial buildings. The foundations for 
the new dining hall and Fayerweather 
dormitory are now practically in readi- 
ness for the beginning of their main 
building. These are the only ones of the 
bi-centennial buildings which are to be 
begun at present.—-The proceedings of 
the Society of American School Music 
Supervisors August 28-29 show a consid- 
erably increased attendance. The top'c 
for discussion yesterday forenoon was 
“The Teaching of Time,” and the prin- 
cipal speaker was T. R. Roberts of Utica, 
N. Y. Mr. Roberts explained that he 
taught time by teaching the various ac- 
cents of which music is composed, by es- 
tablishing the sense of rhythm in fthe 
child’s mind independently. Miss Crane 
of Potsdam, N. Y., Mr. Jepson of New 
Haven, Mr. Howard of Bridgeport, Miss 
Lee of New York, and’ Mr. Weaver of 
Westfield all explained, more or less in 
detail, their methods of teaching time. 
——An innovation will be made in di- 
‘recting the supply of the Yale College 
pulpit during the coming year. A com- 
mittee will direct the occupancy of the 
pulpit by clergymen from different parts 
of the country, and it will be made up as 
follows: President Arthur T, Hadley; 
Rev. Dr. Charles Ray Palmer, represent- 
ing the corporation; and Professors 
Thomas Dwight Seymour and Dean 
Henry P. Wright, representing the college 
church. This committee has just organ- 
ized, with Rev. Anson P. Stokes, Jr., sec- 
retary of the Yale corporation, as its 
clerk. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Columbia University re- 
cently closed its first summer school, and 
the experiment seems to be generally, re- 
garded as a success. There were 417 stu- 
dents registered, of whom 92.57 per cent. 
had pursued courses of study in a college, 
a professional school for teachers, or in 
some other type of secondary or higher 
educational institution. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Richard E. Clement, formerly of Nor- 
way, Me., who for fourteen years has been 
supervising principal of the _ public 
schools of Cranford, N. J., has been 
elected principal of public school No. 3, at 
Elizabeth, N. J., at an increased salary. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


There have recently been issued by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture 
three pamphlets, known as Bulletins 63, 
64, and 65, which are exceedingly valuable 
for school teachers everywhere, and for 
public librarians in agricultural com- 
munities. Bulletin 63, a pamphlet of 117 
pages, gives a complete outline of courses 
in nature study as adapted to the several 
grades of the public schools, and to every 
month of the school year. The author is 
Miss Louise Miller. Equipped with this 
pamphlet, any person capable of filling a 
teaching position in our schools, and any 
parent who has had the advantage of an 
average education, could carry on classes 
in nature study in the most intelligent 
manner. The contents of this bulletin 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 
Fifty odd pages are devoted to a very 
complete outline of study covering plants, 
animals, geography, and minerals for 
every month in the school year, separate 


courses, of course, being given for all 
grades from the first to the fifth, inclu- 
sive. These courses are laid out syste- 
matically and scientifically, and while the 
suggestions given are very brief in word- 
ing, they are so cleverly written as to 
open up to the reader a wide field of pos- 
sibilities. Ten pages are next devoted to 
an outline of tree study for all grades; 
two pages to an outline for determin'ng 
minerals; one page to the germination of 
seeds. Then follows a course for sixth- 
grade children, fifteen pages in length, 
and covering plant physiology, an intro- 
duction to bird study, minerals, physics, 
heat. For the eighth grade (beginning of 
the sentimental period) the home is 
studied. Here it is intended to cultivate 
the imagination and good taste by having 
each child plan a home, choosing a site 
(city, suburban, or rural), planning a 
house, grounds, etc., including the ele- 
ments of landscape gardening and the 
care of plants. The final seven pages of 
the book are devoted to practical sugges- 
tions as to pictures and statuary adapted 
to school decoration and to the enumera- 
tion of articles for a simple laboratory 
outfit. The natural companion of the 
above-mentioned pamphlet is Bulletin 64, 
which is a carefully prepared list for a 
nature study reference library, compiled 
by Miss Myra Lloyd Dock. Bulletin 65, 
also by Miss Dock, would be of value 
chiefly to the librarians in agricultural 
districts, as it is a selected list of books 
relating to agriculture, horticulture, flori- 
culture, forestry, live stock, road-building, 
eecromy, ete. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN. President Charles F, 
Thwing, D. D., LL.D., of Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, O., delivered 
an address here August 30 before the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia on “The Ameri- 
¢an University and Patriotism.” He 
said, in part: “The higher, the larger, the 
finer the motive, the greater is the appeal 
which it makes to the heart of the college 
man. The universities have ever been 
the nurse of the widest spirit of hu- 
manity. In feudal times they were a pro- 
test against feudalism, and in modern 
times and over the modern world they 
have embodied the aggressive spirit. 
Liberty and humanity have been and are 
the rallying-cries of the college man. The 
universities were on the side of the peo- 
ple in the struggle of democracy in 
France. The wniversities fought for na- 
tional unity in Italy. In Russia the uni- 
versities represent the wisest and most 
serious endeavor for national enlighten- 
ment. In Germany the universities are 
the least tolerant of all repressive meus 
ures which impair the freedom of sither 
teaching or learning.” Speaking of the 
American college at the time of the Civil 
War, President Thwing stated that the 
Northern college which was most deeply 
affected was Princeton, for previous to 
the war Princeton had been popular 
throughout the South. In the first 
months of ’61 secession sentiments were 
strong in the College of New Jersey. 
Rumors are still current in the halls of 
old Nassau of a rebellion against an at- 
tempt to raise the stars and stripes over 
one of the college buildings in April, ’61. 
Of one of Princeton’s classes graduating 
near the outbreak of the great war, it is 
said that thirteen entered the Federal and 
twelve the Confederate armies. A dili- 
gent search among the class records of 
Harvard College shows that, of those who 
entered the Southern army, one man each 
went from the classes of ’33, ’34, ’39, "40, 
"41; three from ’37; nine from ’54; one 
from ’55; four from ’56; seven from 
four from ’58; three from ’59; eight from 
60; five from ’61; one from ’62; four 
from °63; and five from ’65; making a 
total of sixty men. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Separation of the sexcs at 
the University of Chicago has heen pro- 
posed in faculty circles, and the question 
has been taken up seriously by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the university con- 
gregation. It is in this committee thal 
all new educational projects at the uni- 
versity have their origin. President W. 
Harper is ¢hairman of the committee, 
and the othér congregation officers are 
members. A new list of topics for con- 
sideration in the congregation, which is 
the most representative body «ut the uni- 
versity, and the one whose advisory 
action is usually followed, was announced 
yesterday by the committee in the official 
University Record. Among them was the 
following: “Resolved, that better educa 
tional results would be secured in the 
university by teaching the sexes in sepa- 
rate classes.”———-Dr. G. P. Dreyer, Johns 
Hopkins, 1890, associate professor of 
physiology in the Johns Hopkins Medicri 


school, has just been elected full profes- 
sor in charge of the physiological depart- 
ment of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, the medical department of the 
University of Illinois. This college was 
recently established, and Dr. Dreyer has 


_ spent the summer purchasing an outfit of 


apparatus and supplies for the physiologi- 
eal laboratory. He will assume the 
duties of his new position October 1. Dr. 
Dreyer has been connected with Johns 
Hopkins for ten years. He received his 
A. B, in 1887, and was fellow in biology 
1899 to 1890. 


— 


SCHOOL HOLIDAYS IN FRANCE. 


The schoolboys of France have more 
holidays than work days in the year. 

Two hundred and six holidays in the 
year as against 159 school days! That’s 


the record of public instruction in France. 

To begin with, there is the regular mid- 

summer holiday, which covers a period of 

sixty-four days. That’s pretty good for a- 
starter. Then there are the Sundays. 

They are holidays, of course, everywhere, 
but they count an additional fifty-two 
days. Then ten days are allowed for the 
proper celebration of Christmas and New 
Year’s. To be thoroughly observant of 
the great feast of Eastertide, fifteen days 
are given. Thursdays are holidays, and 
that means fifty-two more days of no 
labor. All Saints’ comes in. for three 
days’ holiday, St. Charlemagne two days, 
Shrove Tuesday and Ash Wednesday two 
days, Whitsuntide three days, and three 
days to make merry when the national 
fete in July rolls round. The rest of the 
year the children are supposed to study, 


WHY SO MANY FAIi.. 


President James Rea of the New York 
Commercial Teachers’ Association tells 
why so many persons fail to obtain and 
hold good situations: — 

“Many young men fail to achieve suc- 
cess because they lack the power or in- 
clination to do hard work. The head of 
one of our large department stores, in 
addressing a body of teachers, said: ‘No 
man in the practical world of to-day can 
hope to get on if he shirks his work. I 
ask you to use all your power and influ- 


-ence to instill in the minds of those you 


teach the truth that a man owes work to 
the world, while the world does not owe 
him anything.’ An expert accountant of 
many years’ practice said: ‘The best man 
I ever had in my employ was a plodder.’ 
“The writer, in his experience as a 
teacher, coming into contact with many 
thousand young men, has rarely, if ever, 
found a student who did not possess suffi- 
cient ability to make a successful start 
in life if he was thoroughly imbued with 


the precept—‘Keeping everlastingly at it . 


brings success.’ Many young men fail to 
render valuable service through lack of 
ability to do accurate, systematic work. 
The business community demands well- 
trained minds, capable of grasping details 
and carrying out instructions in a correct 
and orderly manner. The young man 
who possesses this faculty is a rarity, and 
never need be without profitable employ- 
ment. 

“Above all else, the young man who 
succeeds must be honest and temperate, 
He must be what he would appear. There 
is a premium upon those who possess 
sterling manhood, fixity of purpose, and a 
determination to overcome obstacles. 
Life’s highest prizes are within their 
grasp.”—Success. 
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will be forwarded to all teachers and students in- 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—Among the thirteen articles which 
make up the September issue of the 
Forum are many which from the point of 
view of timeliness and interest can 


hardly be beaten. With China as a burn- 
ing question in the September issue, we 
find Professor Paul S. Reinsch considering 
the problem of “China Against the 
World,” and D. W. Stevens, counselor to 
the Japanese legation at Washington, 
setting forth “Japan’s Attitude Toward 
China.” Turning homeward, the reader 
has George E. Roberts’ clear explanation 
of the meaning of “The Kansas City Fi- 
nancial Resolution,” H. L. West’s thor- 
ough, side-by-side examination of the Re- 
publican and Democratic platforms, and 
ex-Governor Stone’s presentation of “The 
Campaign of 1900, from a Democratic 
Point of View.” Other articles of more 
general interest are W. W. Rockhill’s au- 
thoritative account of “The Bureau of the 
American Republics’; Albert H. Wash- 
burn’s “Plea for Consular Inspection”; 
Professor Willcox’s explanation of 
“American Census Methods”; E. B. John- 
son’s eloquent advocacy of the cereal 
merits of the cotton seed; Professor Max 
Muller’s criticism of “The Present Anti- 
English Feeling among the Germans”; 
Walter B. Scaife’s essay on “Work and 
Wages in France”; and an enlightening 
article on “The Constitutional Crisis in 
Austria,” by Dr. Maurice Baumfeld. Pro- 
fessor W. P. Trent also contributes an ap- 
preciative criticism of Frederic Harrison’s 
last book of essays. 


—tThe. Boer is a mighty hunter, as A. 
S. Jennings’ story of a “Hand-to-Hand 
Conflict with a Lioness” in Outing for 
September attests. In these days, when 
fanaticism is playing so large a part in 
determining native action in the far East, 
Fitzherbert Leather’s story, “The Quin 
Ahbtsk’s Quits,” has special significance. 
So has Caspar Whitney’s contribution, 
“The Boats cf the Far East”; the Chinese 
river life which he portrays enables one 
to estimate the isolation of mind of many 
of the people of that country. Rollin E. 
Smith’s article on “The Delusions about 
Hydrophobia” will bring welcome relief 
to many. The ever-enlarging army of 
golfing recruits will welcome the advice 
which Harold H. Hilton, the amateur 
champion of Great Britain, gives on “How 
to Acquire Form in Golf,” and sportsmen 
of every class will appreciate D. G. El- 
liott’s discussion on “North American 
Birds, and Their Popular but Incorrect 
Names,” Mr. Canfield’s “Sturdy Prairie 
Chicken,” and “ Where Snipe Abound,” 
by F. A. Partridge. Adveprture is 
well represented and illustrated in 
“Alpine Accidents,” “A Camel Hunt 
in Arizona,” and travel in “Over 
Hardanger Vidda,” the barren moorlands 
of Norway; while “In the Shadow of the 
Pines”’ is a delightfully illustrated study 
of a nature-lover. 


—The September number of the Inter- 
national Monthly contains several articles 
of surpassing and timely interest. No- 
ticeable among these is “The Expansion 
of Russia: Problems of the East and Prob- 
lems of the Far East,” written by the 
great historian of Russia, M. Alfred Ram- 
baud, whose three volume “History of 
Russia,” published in 1883, was crowned 
by the French academy. The influence of 
science upon daily life is well illustrated 
by Professor H. W. Conn of Wesleyan 
University in an article on “The Use of 
Bacteria in Our Food Products.” ‘The 
American School of Historians” is a val- 
uable and instructive essay by Professor 
Hart of Harvard University. Not the 
least readable and timely of the articles 
in the September issue is that by Edmund 
Buckley of Chicago on “The Conflict in 
China.” Professor Buckley is well fitted 
to write on this subject, as he has studied 
in China these peculiar phases of fife. 
He is familiar with other oriental peoples, 
which renders his comparisons and deduc- 
tions of unusual value. All in all, this 
issue is chiefly an historical number, and 
will take rank with the very best of peri- 
odical publications, which, indeed, may be 
said of all issues of this excellent period- 
ical. The International Monthly is iseucd 
by the Macmillan Company, New York, 
at $3.00 per annum. 


—Judge Francis Lowell opens the Sep- 
tember Atlantic with “The American 
Boss”—his rise and sources of power; 
Brooks Adams follows “Russia’s 
Interest in China,” a very present ques- 
tion ably discussed; Mrs. Candee pictures 
the wonders of “Oklahoma,” and Canon 
Rawnsley sketches “Oberammergau.” 
Mrs. Foote begins ‘““The Prodigal,” a bril- 
lant short serial. A notable group of 


great general interest comprises Paul 
More’s “Ancient Feud,’ apropos of Tol- 
stoi; Margarethe Muller’s “Gerhart 
Hauptmann,” on the recent German re- 
naissance; Canon Everett’s ‘James Mar- 
tineau”’; Ogden’s “The Press and Foreign 
News,” in praise of old methods; Trent’s 
“Old Southern Newspaper,” with appetiz- 
ing extracts; and Fernald’s dissection of 
a modern kindergarten child. Reviews 
of art education for men, recent American 
fiction, and books on Japan; attractive 
short stories; brilliant poems, and a lively 
contributors’ club also appear. 


—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer, widow of 
the famous Indian fighter, contributes to 
the September number of St. Nicholas a 
sketch of a boy nicknamed “The Kid,” 


with numerous anecdotes illustrating the 
traits that prove his kinship to an Indian- 
fighting father. Interesting glimpses of 
the Paris exposition are given in an ar- 
ticle by Grace W. Curran, devoted es- 
pecially to the lighter aspects of the great 
show. The pedigree of the clothing of 
the present day is traced back to Assyrian 
times in a paper by George McAdam en- 
titled “About Clothes.” “Pretty Polly 
Perkins” and “The Junior Cup” are con- 
tinued, and there are short stories by 
Josephine Daskam, Armour P. Payson, 
and Lucy H. Sturdevant. The verse- 
makers of the number aré Mary Austin, 
whose “Rocky Mountain Sheep” is the 
subject of a frontispiece drawing; Grace 
Fraser, Gertrude Norton, and Tudor 
Jenks. Three of the five departments teem 
with illustrations, and one of them, ‘“‘Na- 
ture and Scienee,” is seasonably full of 
outdoor interest, 


—The Chautauquan for September fore- 
easts in various ways the chief topics 
which will be covered in the form of read- 
ing courses in the new volume, to begin 


with October. These topics are to be 
“The Rivalry of Nations: World Politics 
of To-day,” ““‘A Reading Journey Through 
the Orient,” and the French-Greek sub- 
jects of the Chautauqua literary and sci- 
entific circle course. Comporting with 
current interest in international relations, 
the September number contains a compre- 
hensive description of the most important, 
“American Consulate in China,” at Shang- 
tai, by Mary H. Krout. “A Bit of Japan 
in America” (illustrated), by Vincent Van 
Marter Beede; “Songs of Freedom” 
(American, French, South American, Eu- 
ropean, and Boer), by Leon Mead; “Ger- 
man and Russian Experiments in Cos- 
mopolitan Education,” by A. M. Loehr, 
emphasize the international point of 
view. In letters, James A. Harrison fur- 
nishes a paper on Madame Sevigne, under 
the title “A Society Belle in the Reign of 
Lou's XIV.”; and Benjamin Heydrick pre- 
sents “An Intensive Study of Lyric Poe- 
try,” with Whittier as the subject. The 
highways and byways topics are varied 
and ably treated. “4 


—“One Hundred Years in the White 
House,” opening the September Ladies’ 
Home Journal, gives some highly interest- 
ing glimpses of the social life of the cen- 
tury, and of the home life of our presi- 
dents since the time the Adamses moved 
into the executive mansion as its first oc- 
cupants, in November, 1800. Some new 
anecdotes attract further interest to the 
beloved Phillips Brooks, as a man and as 
a preacher. They are characteristic and 


exceedingly well told. There are numer- 


ous practical articles and much else that 
is helpful in the departments. By the 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
One dollar a year. 


MANS SUPERIORITY. 


One sees many curious phases of human 
nature in the safe-deposit vaults of a 
banking institution.from the women 
who never by any chance know where 
their keys are, and go through bag and 
pocketbook with reckless haste, to the 
man who is not quite certain that he has 


locked his box and returns to the vault 
three or four times, puts hig key in the 
lock, shakes it hard, and finally goes away 
convinced that “all is well.’”’ But in re- 
cent experience with a new customer to 
whom I was renting a box the climax 
was reached. When I handed him the 
keys and said: — 

“Now, here are two keys. Separate 
them, so that if you lose one you will 
have the other to admit you.” 

He quickly replied, “Very well. I will 
put one on my key ring, and lock the 
other up in my box,” 

And yet they tell us that men are more 
logical than women.—John Hart, in the 
New Lippincott. 


WHY NOT PROMOTED? 


The following synopsis of a discussion 
before the Hancock school (Detroit) 
Mothers’ Club deserves careful atten- 
tion. The success of this club is largely 
due to the president, Principal Harriet A. 
Marsh:— 


Some reasons why pupils are not al- 
ways promoted at the end of the term:— 

The great lack in pupils today is the 
power to study, to control themselves, to 
concentrate their minds upon any given 
subject. 

Causes.—(a) The spirit of unrest at 
home; (b) too many books, toys, and 
amusements; (c) pupils are allowed too 
much liberty evenings; (d) the decline of 
parental authority, and the consequent 
lack of obedience and self-control on the 
part of the pupil; (e) a lack of responsi- 
bility, caused, in many instances, by 
having no set task or duty to perform for 
the: family. 

Notes.—No child in the Hancock school 
ought to study more than one and one- 
half hours at home, and in the lower 
rooms pupils can easily prepare all their 
lessons in school; if any child does dif- 
ferently, one of four things is probably 
true: (a) the pupil is in too high a class; 
(b) the lessons are unnecessarily long; 
(c) some physical disability exists; (d) 
the child does not know how to study. 

Often the pupil sits in the room with 
the family, joining from time to time in 
the conversation; when bedtime comes 
he says (and believes) that he has stud- 
ied three or four hours, when, in point of 
fact, his mind has not been on his book 
for twenty consecutive minutes. He 
should have a quiet corner by himself, if 
possible, though here the trouble will be 
just as great if he allows his mind to 
wander to some expected treat, amuse- 
ment, or pleasant occupation. 

Kindly remember that the school is 
the reflection of the home, that our great 
need, from the primary grade to the high 
school, is the power to do a little work 
well; in other words, the ability to study 
and to keep the mind from wandering. 


Gund 
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Pupils cannot get this power without the 
help of the home. As a rule, the lessons 
are not too long or too difficult, but 
many students cannot master them, sim- 
ply because they have never learned the 
beginnings of self-control or self-mas- 
tery. 

Parents generally give this help cheer- 
fully when once the neécessity for if is 
understood, and, in such instances, chil- 
dren rarely fail. Please keep this paper 
for reference, and if your child is not 
promoted at the end of the term, try to 


determine which of these causes were 


instrumental to this condition. 


HE WANTED THE CASH. 


Collector—‘This is the fifth time, sir, 
I’ve brought you this bill.” 
Customer—“Well, haven’t I always re- 
ceived you affably?” 
_ Collector—“I don’t want affability, sir; 
I want cash.”—Ex. 


of Grammar, Primary, and 


ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 


year ‘are greater than 


this season. 
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HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsurp, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his day; of the condi- 
tions, socially, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his hervic contest for re-electior, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 


On the Science and Art of Education. 


Reading Circle Edition. By Joseru Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
‘Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him. 


EDUCATION: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, 


By Hersert Spencer. Cloth, 275 pp. 


Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
' F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 
By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 828 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


208 Michigar Ave., Chicago, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author, isher Price 
Publisher. $ 
of Nem Brentice. Bardeen, | yarn, wy A RECOMMENDATION AGENCY THE BEST? 
00406000 ‘ “ “ X.—Dr. , our principal, is si 
History United States....... He pkins. P. Futnans’s Bons, 250 high School ore best candidate. I know is W. T, Palmer, for some years principal of 
UNE . P. Dutton ¥ “ 4.00 the same, Aug 25. 
Russia Against India: The Struggle for Asia....... Colquhoun, Ha : < ours of the 25th at hand. F h 
Anatomy, e 8 Hewes, “ “ 1. same, AUG. 
Ai nimal ite: First Hook ot ology. Jordan. D. Appleton & Co., 1 Sor for one term, at the rate of $1,700 per year.—W. 7’. Falmer, Aug. 30, 
principles of International Law........ ....... -... Lawrence. D.C. Heath & Co. heaton.’ C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
The Literar Heady of the Bible....... ........ Moulton. 900 
teynber in Colleges, Normal Schools, Acad 
There Wb Teacher mies, High Schools. Pvblic Schools, etc. Prompt 
TESTING AN ATLANTIC CABLE For | Agency service guarante: Manual of 90 free. 

that the college graduate is lcsing caste, LEAKS C. J. ALBER Chicago 
that he is becoming a very ordinary be- B. F. LA ears cag 
ing. This is due, not to the fact that the When the insulated strand, or the TEA 
collegeman is deteriorating, but that the “core” of the cable, as it is henceforth CHERS manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
masses are becoming better educated called, passes from this operation, it must | @@EWCW. best schools in the West ....... CHICAGO. 


through the rapid increase of newspapers 
and periodicals, the establishment of free. ®° t© the testing room, to determine if 
libraries, university extension, evening the insulation is really perfect, or if a 
schools of all little electricity still can escape from the 
centres, correspondence schools, Chau- copper. It would be useless to make this 
tauqua reading circles, and summer test in the air, since even without an insu- 
schools.—Suecess, New York, September, ator the current does not pass readily 


* 1900. into the air. It must be tested under 


water, in the medium in which it is to be 
One of the most profitable post-offices employed. Shallow tanks filled with 
in the United States is that at Scranton, 
as lain twenty-four hours in the 
Pa. The volume of business is unusually 1414, in order to come to the same tem- 
large, and is increasing, the figures for perature as the water, the test is applied. 
the first six months of the present year If the effect which ought to be produced 
showing more than double the business on his galvanometer by passing into the 
for the same months in 1893. This is due core a certain quantity of electricity does 
principally to the rapid growth of the not result, the electrician knows that 
International correspondence schools. there is a flaw, and that the insulation is 
Seven years ago the schools’ postage was imperfect—that is, that the e.ectricity is 
barely five per cent. of the total, but now’ escaping. pr 
one-third of Scranton’s postage is paid There is nothing that can be measured 
by the International correspondence with more accuracy than electricity. The 
schools. Their postage has increased laws which govern its fidw in a body are 
from an average of less than $400 to over perfectly understood. The electrician 
$5,000 a month. knows how much he pours in. He can 
out, measure it, treat it, in short, 
as were water in a pipe. A leak in 
Ambitious mechanics who desire to ob- 2) “Giectric wire is dealt with almost as 
tain better positions and higher wages 4 jeak in a water pipe is, and can be lo- 
should investigate the many advantages cated quite as exactly. When once lo- 


afforded by the correspondence method of cated, it is easily repaired.—McClure’s 
instruction in the theory of trades and Magazine. : i 


engineering professions. Without leav- 
ing home or losing time from work, the 
student pursues a thorough course of 
study under the direction of able in- 
structors, who are always willing and One day in the kindergarten little Harry 
ready to assist him. Instruction papers, was having a hard time threading his 
prepared especially for teaching by mail, needle. Miss Brown said she thought the 
are furnished free. These papers, writ- eye of the needle must be too small, to 
ten in clear and concise languag, 1s free which Harry replied: ‘ Yes, Miss Brown, 
as possible from technicalities, are much and I fink the fred is too fat.”—Youth’s 
superior to ordinary text-books on the Companion. 
subjects of which they In 
special information regarding any ~ nae = 
coe in their studies is furnished stu- Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
dents without extra charge. It should be their childten While teething. with NI 
the ambition of every man to advance iN gat gue. It ing 
his trade or profession. A mechanic with softens Loy guns, allays:ali. pain 
practical experience supplemented by wind colic, regul Fon the bowels 
theoretical education can command a ths best medy tor diarrhosts 
better position than a man without such arising ‘from teething or otliee chuses 
an education. The result of long expe- ana is for sale in amore 
rience in teaching by mail shows that no the ‘world 
other method so fully meets the require- Winslow’s So othing Syrup Twenty-five 
ments of men who have but little time gents a bottle. . 
for study. 


MISCELLANY. 


Mr. Citiman—‘“‘Why do you pucker your 
face over those sour, green grapes, when 
you can get beauties at the fruitman’s for 

You may know of one or more teachers 4 mere song?” ; 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the ak , Pg mp They wouldn’t taste as 
Journal of Education would add pleasure “Why not?” 
to the school life and become an uplifting “T raised these myself.” 
influence in the sthoolroom. If so, send 


us the names on a postal. We will send 


free to these sample copies of the Journal é At the End of Your Journey you will find 
of Education. ~ it a great convenience to go right over to 


If you care to solicit their subscriptions, THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
please so state on your postal, and we will Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
mail you our club rates and special dis- Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
count to solicitors, which we will allow shoppin 
you if you secure one or more new sub- Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


BOs 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency| Kellogg’s Bureau 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
and other to schools, and families. of pleces. 


Advises parents about O. PRATT, Manager. Recommends teachers 


The ‘TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE | 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
of Boston, 258 Washington St. 


No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange 8t. 


Recommends superior Teachers. Teachers Wanted 4 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREICWN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tators, and Governess: 
department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. ball on or eaarens” 7 


qyery 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fouuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfieid St., Boston, Muss. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for pony cen work in High 
Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 

they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ommends Competent Teachers. 


The Educators Exchange 


xter Building, Portland, Me. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OV., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
bash hicago. 25 King 8t. Ww Toronto. 414 Oentury Bidg. Minneapolis. 
Wide’ Denver. Partott bldg. fan Francisco. 625 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS ’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Becauee of ae, business has taken new, commodious, and elegant Offices on 
Chapel St., opposite Hotel Ten Eyck. Please note the change of address 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute W orkers, 
and Ww 


School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


> & 6H 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Wh. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


GRASTIATICAL CAUTIONS. 4 concise and comprehensive arrange- 
ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By Fauns F. Wiis, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 


price, 25 cents, 
2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By James F. Wittis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 


uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO; BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 
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A Complete Series of Text-Books 
for Common Schools 


Selected from the Werner Educational List 


ARITHMETIC 


Drexel Institute — Philadelphia. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


. fire pressing need in connection with the new and rapid growth of commercial edu- 
cation in the public schools and academies of this country is thoroughly trained 
teachers. To meet this demand, a course of instruction in the commercial branches has 
been organized in the DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE, DREXEL INSTITUTE. 

The Course includes Commercial Geography, History of Commerce, Commercial Law, 
Banking and Finance, and the English and Spanish Languages, in addition to the prac- 
tical subjects of Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Industrial and Commercial Arithmetic, 
essential to a complete commercial education. 


The Course can be completed in one year. 
Registrar of the Institute. 


Applicants must have at least two years’ experience in general teaching, or have been 
graduated from a normal school of approved standing. 


Circulars can be had on application to the 


JAMES MaAcALisTER, LL.D., President. 


Publishers. 


Hall’s Elementa APpith metic 
GHOGRAPHY 

Tarbell’s Complete Geography. . $1.00 
LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 
DeGarmo’s Complete Language Lessons . 50 cents 
Brown and DeGarmo’s Elements of Grammar........ 60 cents 
WRITING 
The Rational Vertical Writing Books, Six Numbers, each ........... 6 cents 
Baldwin’s Essential Lessons in Physiology .........----+-+-++--+--serrerr* 50 cents 
Baldwin’s Advanced Lessons in Physiology ......--.------+--+++ss+eeese00+ 80 cents 


New Normal First Reader 


New Normal Second Reader... ..............cccccescecneneeccccceceeeseeseenenaes 35 cents 
New Normal Third Reader 45 cents 
New Normal Fourth 60 cents 
New Normal Fifth Reader. 80 cents 
SPELLING 
Buckwalter’s Primary Speller 15 cents 
Buckwalter’s Comprehensive Speller .............+-.----++-cseseeeeeeeeceees 20 cents 
Barton’s Story of Our Country 60 cents 
Ellis’s School History of the United States (Advanced)...........--.. 81.00 
BOOK EEBEEPING 
The Werner Bookkeeping. ......... 80 cents 
Journal and Ledger Blanks for same, each .........-----+---+-+eeeeeereee 30 cents 
MUSIC 
Greene’s School Music Course, Book I.......----+++-:++-seeeeeeeeceeeeercene 30 cents 
Greene’s School Music Course, Book IT 35 cents 
Greene’s School Music Course, Book ITIT.........--...00.--csseseeeeseeeeee: 40 cents 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


By Dr. B. A. HINSDALE, University of Michigan 


Send for our List of Common School Text-Books, Descriptive Circulars, 
and Introductory Terms. Special Exchange Rates given on application 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 


RECENT ADOPTIONS 
The State of Washington 


Adopted Lights to Literature Readers Nos. 1 and 2. 
New Century Readers Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6, for a period of five years. 


The City of Chicago 


Adopted for regular use Lights to Literature Readers Nos. 1 to 6 


“ATTRACTIVE TO THE CHILDREN.” 


‘‘We put a number of copies of your First and Second Read®rs, ‘ Lights to Literature,’ 
into our school in September, and we know you will be interested in the results. The artistic 
covers, clear type, and beautiful pictures proved attractive to the children from the very first. 
These, together with the well-arranged, well-graded subject-matter, have made reading from 
them a pleasure. A particularly valuable feature of the First Book is the large type used in 
the beginning, but gradually growing smaller until the type of the usual size is found.”— 
Harrier E. Srevens, Supervising Principal Primary Department, State Normal School, 
Oswego, N. Y. 


“OF EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH STANDARD.” 


‘*I most heartily commend the Lights to Literature Readers. The selection of subject- 
matter in Books I and II is specially well adapted to hold interest and to insure growth in 
the power to read naturally; that of Books III, 1V, and V is of exceptionally high standard, 
giving readers of these books a taste of the best in literature. These things must be of great 
value in establishing right habits of reading, as well as in moulding character.”—Miss L. M. 
Lampney, Training School, Lawrence, Mass. . 


For circulars and prices on the above books, as well as Geographies, Grammars, 
Arithmetics, Copy Books, and School Library Books, address 


RAND, McNALLY & CO. 


UNIVERSITY 


COMPANY e New Yorks 


PUBLISHING} 


N. B. Dept., 35° Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


McHENRY’S 


Grammar 
4 and Exercises in 
> This isa technical grammar, by a practi- 
» cal teacher, intended for the seventh and 
» eighth grades of the common schools. It 
» contains ample exercises inillustrative and 
> constructive work to give pupilsaknowledge 
ofcorrect forms, and to lead them into habits 
> of correct usage. It gives ‘‘cautions” re- 
specting some incorrect expressions that are 
>» frequently heard, but contains no exercises 
; in false syntax. 
. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 
Literature 


Classic: ‘‘ which will cultivate the ear for 
the music of verse, and will stimulate the 
imagination. Mailing Price 
Book I—Fables and Rhymes. Cloth 30 cts. 

II—Folk-Story and Verse. “ 40 cts. 

** III—Myths of Old Greece. ‘“ 45 cts. 

Large type, superb illustrations. 

** TV— (in preparation.) 


The Words of 
asranam LINCOM 
A SUPPLEMENTARY READER. 
270 pages; cloth; illustrated. 


Mailing price, 65 cts. 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Would you try for 
& government posi- 


fon, it you knew 
livelihood 


positions from 
which you can choose,and what to do 
to insure your getting on the list after 
you have applied ¢ 
The Government of the United States 
is the best of Fair compen- 
sation, regularity of payment, reason- 
ay, sure tenure, tasks not too difficult, 
and hours not too long, offer strong at- 
tractions to young persons of both sexes 
who have no settledincome, Many enter 
Government Spend their spare 
hours in studying law or medicine, or 
finance, and save enough from their 
salaries to start in a professional or 
b 
e have just published a book from 
which any cand idate may learn just what 
is necessary and what unnecessary in 
emmy | up his studies for an examina- 
tion; and what hischancesare, all thin 
considered, for making his way into the 
Civil Service, and staying there. The 


title of this book is ** How to Prepare 
for a Civil Service Examination; 
With Recent Questions and An- 
swers.” It contains all information 
which any candidate would require to 4 
prepare for any competitive office under 
he Government, and includes a “Ten 
Weeks’ Course of Stud »’ in the form of 
questions actuall asked at recent ex- 
aminations, with the correct answers to 
them. Besides the technical require- 
menta, it also covers all the elementary 
branches, like arithmetic, spelling, pen- 
manship, geography, letter writing, civil 
government, ete., etc. ,s0 that one who 
masters this course of study would not 
only pass well an examination for a gov- 
ernment position, but would be sure of 
preferment over other applicants for a 
clerkship in a business house. 


CLOTH—§2.00 Postpaid—560 
Anothez book Ke 
you thie poner when 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-6-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 


USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Ex- 


New York University 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOCY 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL. D., Chancellor 


A graduate school of educational science. 
Courses are offered in History of Education, 
Physiological and Experimental Psychology, 
Analytical Psychology, History of Philosophy, 
Elements of Pedagogy, Physiological Peda- 


gogics, Comparative Study of National School. 


Systems, Aesthetics in Relation to Education, 
Genetic Psychology, Institutes of Pedagogy, 
Ethics, School Equipment and Organization, 
and Sociology in Relation to Education. These 
courses are closely correlated, and furnish 
thorough professional equipment for teachers 
wishing to fit themselves to become superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, and profes- 
sors in Normal Schools and the Pedagogical 
Departments of Colleges. 

Scholarship advantages. Eleventh year 
begins Sept. 26. For catalogue and informa- 
tion address the Dean, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., 
University Building, Washington Square, 
New York Ciry. 


Lafayette College 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy, and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement, June 20th. Fall 
erm begins September 13th. 

For Catalogues address the Registrar. 


HOME The University of Chicago 
STUDY offers over 225 elementaryand college 

courses by correspondence in 28 of 
its Departments, aged Pedagogy, History, the 
Languages, English, Mathematics, Physiography, 
Zoblogy, Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruction 1s 
personal, University credit is granted for college 
courses successfully completed. Work may begin 
atanytime. Forcircular address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
(Div. P), CHICAGO, ILL, 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


par ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Special 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


MASS: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
G. H,. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 
For women only. Especial attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOCHUOL, BripGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, - A. YDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SUHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, WP. BEOKWITH. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, WesrrixLp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taompson, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


166 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 142 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


rience unnecessary, Write quick for particulars. 
LARK & Co., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


| 
Any Information. 
$1.25 
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